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Typewriter Types 


Leading Man 


On stage and off. Always has plenty of time for dramatics, yet 
stars in classes, too! Secret: does his homework on a Royal 
Portable Typewriter. Royal’s special easy touch and work-saving 
features speed up both thinking and writing. Fact: school tests 
reveal definite improvements in marks when work is typed. 

















Gadgeteer 


The Workshop Kid. Invents all sorts of time and work-saving 
devices. Has deepest admiration for his Royal Portable’s special- 
ties: “‘Magic” Margin, finger-flick way to set margin stops; 
“Touch Control,” regulating key tension to the personal touch; 
speedy type-bar action that makes Royal Portables fastest. 





Style Setter 


The gal all the others copy. Wouldn’t you know she owns a Royal 
Portable? Earned the money for that cute new kilt by typing 
club notes, business letters, etc., for others. Will find job-land- 
ing easier later on, Because Royal is the portable with standard 
typewriter features, she'll shift to an office machine like that/ 





Point out to your parents what a Royal Portable can do for you! 
Improve schoolwork now . . . help you in college . . . help job 
chances later! Teach yourself quickly with Royal’s easy Self- 
Teacher! Just be sure to get a Royal—first with work-saving im- 
provements; first in sturdiness! See your Royal dealer today. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of the Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
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All Germany 
in Four Parts 


A survey of Allied occupation policies 


ITLER is dead. But Hitlerism still lives in Germany. 
H This was shown clearly on the night of March 31, 

when U. S. Army Counter-Intelligence corps troops 
swooped down and arrested a thousand ringleaders of a 
plot officially described as “the first major and most dan- 
gerous attempt to revive Nazi ideas in Germany.” 

The “fuehrer” of this undercover movement was 32-year- 
old Arthur Axmann, former chief of the Hitler Jugend 
(Youth Movement). He and 200 of his key subordinates, 
all die-hard Nazis, had been in United States and British 
custody since December, 1945. The raids on the night of 
March 31 caught the remainder — some 800 — of the ring- 
leaders in the conspiracy to re-establish a Nazi regime in 
the Reich. 

The existence of this secret organization was uncovered 
as early as May, 1945. U. S. agents planted men in the 
group almost from the beginning. Meanwhile, British intel- 
ligence also received a tip-off and worked with the American 
authorities, 


Nest of Young Snakes 


All the ringleaders are comparatively young. Using various 
business firms as a cover for their activities, they moved 
about almost freely in the American and British occupation 
zones and had just begun to infiltrate the Russian territory. 
Soviet authorities were promptly informed of this. No 
evidence, however, has been uncovered of operations in 
the French zone. 

The movement had long-term aims. It was not concerned 
with sabotage, or immediate political activity. Its purpose 
was to erect a powerful organization with strong economic 
backing, one which would be able to influence German 
politics in the future — along Hitlerian lines. 

The discovery of a Nazi plot almost a ygar after the 
defeat of Nazi Germany seems to show that something may 
be wrong with our occupation policies. Just what is wrong? 

Before discussing the shortcomings of the Allied occupa- 
tion policies, let us first review these policies. The master 
plans for the future Germany were blueprinted at two 
historic conferences of the Big Three. 

The first was at Yalta, in February, 1945, before the 
German surrender. There Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
stated that the goal of the United Nations was “to destroy 
German militarism and Nazism [thus ensuring that] Ger- 
many will never again be able to disturb the peace of 
the world.” 
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Acme 
Yank military policeman checks the identity card of 
a German civilian entering a city at a “road block.” 


The Big Three declared that “We are determined to 
disarm and disband all German armed forces; break up for 
all time the German general staff that has repeatedly con- 
trived the resurgence of German militarism; remove or 
destroy all German military equipment; eliminate or control 
all German industry that could be used for military produc- 
tion; bring all war criminals to just and swift punishment 
and exact reparation in kind for the destruction wrought 
by the Germans; wipe out . . . Nazi . . . organizations and 
institutions . . . It is not our purpose to destroy the people 
of Germany, but only when nazism and militarism have been 
extirpated will there be hope for a decent life for Germans 
and a place for them in the comity of nations.” 


Four Allied Zones 


To carry out this plan, the Big Three proposed the 
partition of Germany into four zones, with the forces of 
the United States, Britain, Russia, amd France each occupy- 
ing a separate zone. (See map on page 5.) Administration 
of Germany as a whole was to be coordinated by an Allied 
Control Council, consisting of the Supreme Commanders of 
the four occupying powers, with headquarters in Berlin. 
Within this Council, however, all decisions have to be 
reached by unanimous vote. A single membet of the Council 
can block united action. 

In July, 1945 — eleven weeks after V-E Day — a second 
Big Three conference was held at Potsdam. It was attended 
by Truman, Attlee, and Stalin. This conference worked out 
a provisional settlement for Germany. This settlement forms 
the present framework for Allied policy and is to remain 
in effect until a final peace treaty is drafted and signed. 

In their Potsdam Declaration, the Big Three announced 
their intention to assist in “the eventual reconstruction of 
[German] life on a democratic and peaceful basis” and held 
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ress Assn. 
Russian army girl, on police duty in Russian zone 
of Berlin, gives information to British army officer. 


out the hope that “it will be possible for them [the German 
people] in due course to take their place among the free 
and peaceful peoples of the world.” 

To summarize, the Yalta and Potsdam conferences laid 
down this “triple-D” plan for Germany — de-nazification, 
de-militarization, and de-industrialization. 

The last “D” — de-industrialization — offered considerable 
difficulty. For seven months, more than a thousand economic 
experts and statisticians from four nations toiled over the 
task of working out a concrete formula. Finally, on last 
March 28, the Allied Control Council in Berlin unanimously 
approved and made public its decision. 


New Control Plan 


Briefly, here are the plan’s provisions. All war industries 
are to be eliminated. Emphasis will be placed on agricultural 
production. Germany’s standard of living will be reduced to 
the level of the depression year of 1932, which is 30 per cent 
below the level of 1938. She will be permitted limited 
exports, sufficient to pay Yor occupation costs, All surplus 
plant facilities above these requirements will be taken over 
by the Allies as reparations. 

Among the industries to be eliminated are synthetic 
gasoline, rubber, tractors and radio transmitters. German 
steel production is to be slashed by 67 per cent, the 
chemical industry by 55 per cent, mechanical engineering 
by two-thirds, and electrical engineering by one-half. The 
target date for completing the readjustment of German 
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economic life was set as 1949. This rests on the assumption 
that Germany’s population at that time will not exceed 
66,500,000 people. 

This is the United Nations’ “bill” to Germany for plunging 
the world into war. Allied officials make no secret of the 
fact that they expect widespread unemployment in Germany 
for a long time as a result of this cut in the country’s 
industrial capacity. The British are particularly concerned, 
since their zone is the most highly industrialized. It might 
mean that British taxpayers would have to foot the bill for 
German fgod imports. 


Arguments for a Strong Germany 

The British Manchester Guardian, a liberal daily, declared 
editorially that “every one knows that the Potsdam Agree- 
ment was stupid.” The paper urged the British government 
to repudiate the Allied Council’s decision to limit Germany’s 
industrial production. British opposition to the plan is based 
on economics. First, Germany was Britain’s best customer 
on the continent. Second, Germany was the industrial heart 
of Europe. How, ask the British, can Europe recover if 
Germany is starving? 

So much for de-industrialization. How about re-education? 
This process is moving slowly in all four zones, This is 
partly due to a lack of reliable German educators. Writes 


Edgar Ansel Mowrer: “Practically all foreigners find the 


Germans unregenerate — totally unaware of the magnitude 
of the German crimes, repenting far less that the war was 
waged than that the war was lost. Aggressive nationalism, 
if not on the increase, certainly has not diminished.” He 
believes that if Allied troops were withdrawn tomorrow, 
the Nazis would again take over. 

The re-education of Germany is conducted on two 
levels — (1) for adults and (2) for children. For the former 
it is carried out through the mediums of newspapers, 
magazines and radio. These are controlled by the Allied 
Military Government, and for this reason the Germans 
distrust them as “propaganda.” 

The re-education of children is even more difficult. There 
are not enough textbooks and not enough politically-de- 
pendable teachers. Germans up to the age of 22 are the 
most hostile elements of the population. In discussing the 
re-education of Germany in a recent New York Times Maga- 
zine article, Drew Middleton recalls the old maxim that 
you can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him 
drink. He concludes that “German re-education is not a 
failure. Neither is it a success.” Its eventual outcome, he 
asserts, will depend upon a long occupation. 

Most observers agree that the root of the difficulty in 
Germany is the division of the country into four artificial 
zones, each ruled independently by the occupying power. 
German government today reflects all the dissensions among 
the Big Four. The Allied Control Council is split 3 to | 
against France on the subject of centralization. The French 
are opposed to a central administration for Germany until 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland are detached from the Reich 
and the Saar area placed under French control. 

Lately, however, the French have shown a willingness to 
make concessions, In a speech on March 30, President 
Gouin stated that his country would be satisfied with an 
international control of the Ruhr, the Saar, and the left bank 
of the Rhine. 
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A still deeper cleavage exists between Russia and her 
three Allies. The Russians are accused of trying to build 
up & Communist Germany. “The Soviet in its zone,” says 
The Nation, March 30, “has thrown its support openly and 
ruthlessly to the Communist party, The news that Social 
Democrats who oppose the merger with the Communist 
party are subject to arrest and detention at Buchenwald 
and Sachsenhausen is ugly both as symbol and as fact.” 

What lies behind this plan to force a merger of the 
Social Democrats and Communists is explained by C. L. 
Sulzberger in the New York Times. “This project,” he writes, 
“is not merely some idea dreamed up by the German Com- 
munists themselves, but is part of a general pattern devised 
in Moscow. . . . If it goes through, the Socialist-Communist 
combine will clearly be directed by the disciplined, well- 
organized Communist party. When Germany eventually is 
unified, such a merger group would probably be the most 
powerful single political combine.” 

Nor are we entirely blameless. Our chief fault, in the 
view of a majority of observers, has been the rapid and 
chaotic withdrawal of American occupying forces from 
Germany. We have withdrawn troops hastily and failed to 
supply replacements, The American Military Government is 

















Sovofot« 
Berlin Allied zones are governed by Col. Gen. Gorbatov (Russia), Maj. Gen. 
Line (Brit.), Brig. Gen. de Beauchesne (France), Maj. Gen. Parks (U. S.). 


woefully understaffed and much of its present personnel, 
according to newspaper accounts, is not of highest quality. 

America, which had worked so hard for victory in the 
war, must not fail in the peace. Before her is the choice of 
either contributing her full share to the control and occupa- 
tion of Germany, or facing the responsibility for new 
German aggression. There seems to be no other choice. 
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Map shows how Germany is divided into 4 occupation zones. City of Berlin also is divided into 4 zones. 
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“@ UILTY! Six@onths. case.” 
G A boy hangs his head, shambles after a guard. An 
iron-barred door slams. 

Last year, tragedies like this were played in alarming 
numbers, The United States had its largest crime increase 
in 15 years. More than one out of every five persons arrested 
were under 21 years of age. Our youth committed 15 per 
cent of all murders, 62 per cent of all car thefts, 51 per cent 
ot all burglaries, 36 per cent of all other robberies, 34 
per cent of thefts, 26 per cent of arsons. 

These are the figures for 1945, but the tragedy does not 
stop there. We have more than a rising wave of juvenile 
crime. Seven out of ten adult criminals were delinquents 
in their youth. Therefore, we can expect that a large per- 
centage of our youthful offenders will become confirmed 
criminals later. How can we prevent this? 

We must first ask why more and more boys and girls are 























How Can We Hold Bate J 


kicking over the traces? Is it true that some boys and girls 
are born just plain “bad”? 

No, say social scientists. There is no criminal type. 
Criminals are molded by their surroundings — both human 
and physical. Father Flanagan, founder of Boys Town, in 
Omaha, Nebraska, says: “There is no bad boy. There are 
only bad examples, bad parents, bad environment.” 

A chief cause of the increase in juvenile crime, says 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, is the breakdown of the home. During the war, thou- 
sands of homes were disrupted. Fathers, sons, and brothers 
went into the service. Mothers left their homes to take their 
places on the assembly lines and in the fields. Teen-agers 
were left to shift for themselves. The steadying influence 
of the school was weakened. Thousands of underpaid 
teachers went into industry, Thousands of teen-agers left 
school to join the labor force. They had money in their 














1944 -1945 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 
CRIMES AGAINST 
THE PERSON 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 
CRIMES AGAINST 
PROPERTY 








NOTE: BASED ON REPORTS OF 1,996 CITIES-TOTAL POPULATION 65,844 797 
2s. 











Crime Trends by Geographic Divisions, 1944-45. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 





We need more city playgrounc 










































Number of persons arrested between 


WHAT WE MUST DO 


16 and 24, from Jan. to June, 1945. 
1. Set up community-wide recreation programs, 
including teen canteens and playgrounds. 


O MALE ARRESTS 
2. Enlist intelligent adult leadership for con- 
fa FEMALE ARRESTS structive community youth programs. 


8. Educate adults. Teach “delinquent parents” ; 
7,63 733! «67138 6.635 how to deal with their children’s prob- 
16 a 6,272 lems. ; 
4. Provide more funds for schools and higher 
salaries for teachers; emphasize character 
training. 
5. Make wider use of church facilities for youth 
activities, on a seven-day-week basis. ' 
6. Oppose all movies, magazines, and books | 
“glorifying” crime, criminals, and loose 1 
morals. 
7. Clean up slums; more playgrounds and 
settlement houses in tenement districts. 














Federal Bureau of Investigation 8. Improve Federal, State, coynty,:and local 
prisons and reformatories for juvéniles. 

9. Use special courts and bureaus to deal with 

juvenile offenders like the special division 


a a 
Juvenile Crime Wave? recently set up in Department of Justice. 
. 10. Avoid the demoralizing effect of criminal 


records. Wipe out records against first 
offenders who “go straight.” 


pockets and independence— more than they knew what 





ind girls to do with. There was no one to guide them. Many stumbled 
into trouble. 
al type. But the end of the war did not end juvenile delinquency. 
| human There are still broken homes, underprivileged homes, homes 
—_ == where parents fight and quarrel. All these help to create 
here are an environment that breeds delinquency. The basic needs 
of boys and girls from such homes go unsatisfied. There is 
a, .SRgS a lack of love, of security, of the feeling of being wanted, 
estiga- ' of mattering to oneself and to others. 
ir, thou- Unfavorable home conditions often can be counter- 
brothers balanced by favorable conditions outside the home. Parents 
ke their must recognize their responsibility to their children. But the a 
en-agers various forces in the community — schools, churches, clubs, More churches should have youth programs. 
nfluence and the Government — must shoulder their share too. Only 
iderpaid teamwork can help boys and girls develop into useful citi- 
gers left zens. Only teamwork can wipe out the blot of juvenile crime. 


in their 











Pictograph for Public Affairs, Committee, Inc. 
Community programs for 
teen-age activities should 
be diversified. 
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We need community programs. 








Harris-Ewing 


Costume worn by Mary Todd Lincoln, wife 
of Abe Lincoln, is shown at Smithsonian. 


HE Smithsonian is one of the most popular spots for 

visitors in Washington. Its buildings, nearly 100 years 
old, house many exhibits ranging from butterflies to loco- 
motives. To most people, the Smithsonian is a huge public 
museum, but this is only one phase of the Institution’s far- 
flung activities. 

In the many laboratories, studies and shops which the 
visitor seldom sees, scientific research goes on continually. 
Each year, about 30 scientists set out for key localities, both 
in the United States and in the far corners of the earth, 
to gather new facts and specimens. A steady stream of 
publications flows from the editorial division, recording new 
knowledge. Nation-wide radio programs, popular science 
news releases, and an annual survey of progress in science 
have all aided in spreading knowledge throughout the world. 
In the National Museum are preserved specimens represent- 
ing the natural history of our country. 

Congress created the Smithsonian following a bequest 
made by James Smithson, an English scientist who died in 
Genoa, Italy, in 1829. He left his entire estate to the United 
States “to found at Washington under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” This legacy, which 
amounted to over half a million dollars (a tremendous 
fortune at that time) was loaned by law to the U. S. Treas- 
ury, the Government agreeing to pay perpetually 6 per cent 
interest upon it. 

The Smithsonian was established in 1846 and its officials 
were permanently named by Congress to be the President, 
the Vice President, the Chief Justice of the Supréme Court 
and the members of the Cabinet. The executive officer of 
the Institution is the Secretary. 

A new Secretary was placed in charge of its affairs last 
year, when Dr. Charles Greeley Abbof (in charge since 
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The Smithsonian Institution 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


1928) resigned. Dr. Abbot was succeeded by Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, who had been Assistant Secretary since 1925. 
Dr. Wetmore is known for his researches in ornithology. As 
Assistant Secretary, he also directed the National Museum 
of Natural History, which now houses 18 million specimens, 
and is visited by 2% million people annually. 

To many people, the Smithsonian is the place where 
Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis, along with other famous 
airplanes which have made American, air history, is on 
exhibition. But it has many other types of collections. 

The greatest impetus ever given to the development of 
art in the nation’s capital resulted from Andrew W. Mellon’s 
gift to the American people of his unexcelled art collection 
and a $15,000,000 building to house it. This National 
Gallery of Art was erected in 1937 on a site adjacent to the 
other Smithsonian buildings. 

Another art gallery under Smithsonian auspices is the 
Freer Gallery, which was presented to the nation during the 
administration of President Theodore Roosevelt. Its collec- 
tions include especially paintings, potteries, sculptures and 
art objects from the Far East. It has one of the finest 
collections in the Chinese field in the world. 


Museum Fought Behind the Lines 

During World War II, the Institution suspended many of 
its normal research activities, and its staff devoted itself 
to projects concerned with the war. For example, it identi- 
fied for the medical services insects and animals suspected 
of being carriers of diseases. 

One of the finest zoos in the world is the National Zoo- 
logical Park in Washington. Here, more than 2,400 indi- 
vidual animals, many of them rare creatures not to be seen 
elsewhere in the country, are housed. 

The idea of a national zoo in the nation’s capital originated 
with Samuel Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian from 
1887 to 1906. In this period, the American bison was 
threatened with extinction, and Mr. Langley interested 
Congress in providing a site where these animals could be 
protected and displayed in natural surroundings. 

Today the affairs of the Smithsonian are so many and 
sc complex that the original governing board has been 
replaced by a Board of Regents, However, this board still 
includes the Vice President and the Chief Justice. 

In the astronomical field the Smithsonian maintains three 
solar observing stations, one jn California, one in Chile, 
and one in New Mexico, where observers record daily the 
value of solar radiation. Experiments have been made using 
the heat of the sun for power, and for cooking. In one 
experiment, the cooking for a small family was done for 
months in a solar oven. 
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The 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 

















J sucration is the central theme of American history. 
All Americans are immigrants or the descendants of 
immigrants —a fact some super- patriotic groups some- 
times forget. How many immigrants came to American 
shores in the three hundred-odd years of our history it is 
impossible to say. No figures were kept before 1820, and 
for many years thereafter the figures were not very accurate. 
But the total, since independence, is probably around forty 
million. The overwhelming majority of these came from 
Britain and Europe. A small number came from Africa, 
and a still smaller number came from Asia. 

From the very beginning, there were objections to the 
newcomers. Those already here were inclined to think that 
they had, somehow, a privileged position, or that their 
position would be endangered by immigrants. As early as 
the 17th century, New Englanders objected to the Irish 
and Scotch-Irish who came over. In the 18th century, 
the Pennsylvanians were objecting, similarly, to Irish and 
Germans. But as long as there was land enough and labor 
enough for all, immigrants were on the whole welcomed. 

And there was land and work for all newcomers until 
towards the end of the 19th century. Indeed, with the 
rapid expansion into the West across the Mississippi, and 
with the growth of industries in the United States, after 
the Civil War, the need for farmers and workingmen 
became urgent. States set up bureaus to advertise their 
advantages and attract immigrants. Railroads kept agents 
abroad to drum up immigration. Great industries imported 
immigrants because they wanted cheap and docile labor. 
Probably five million immigrants came to this country in 
the forty years before the Civil War. Probably fifteen million 
came in the 40 years after the war. 

Towards the end of the 19th century the situation 
changed. In the first place, the best land was gone, and 
immigrant farmers were no longer needed, In the second 
place, as panics and depressions swept the country com- 
petition for jobs became keener. In the third place the 
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Melting Pot Cools 





character of immigration changéd. The vast majority of 
immigrants had come from northern Europe. After 1890, the 
vast majority came from southern and eastern Europe. 
The “new” immigration, as it was called, was made up 
chiefly of workingmen, not of farmers. And the workingmen 
were for the most part poor, ignorant, and unskilled. They 
tended to hold down labor standards and to make the task 
of unionization of labor very difficult. 

Organized labor took a position of hostility to further 
immigration. Labor was supported by two other groups: 
by the farmers, who resented “alien” landowners, and by 
some Easterners who felt that America would not absorb 
large numbers of people with backgrounds and habits 
different from those of the Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians. 


Regulation of Immigration 

At the beginning of our history, regulation of immigration 
had been left pretty much to the states. But after 1840, the 
Supreme Court held that this was a matter for the Federal 
Government. The first real restriction came in 1882, with 
an act excluding Chinese laborers for ten years — an exclu- 
sion subsequently made permanent. That act of 1882 like- 
wise excluded criminals, diseased persons and others who 
threatened the health of our society. 

But these exclusions had only slight effect on the total 
immigration. As a result, there was a growing demand for 
more effective exclusion laws. This demand took the specific 
form of excluding thase who could not read or write. Three 
times Congress passed such a law, only to have it vetoed 
by Presidents. Finally, in 1917, an illiteracy-exclusion act 
was passed over the Presidential veto. 

The literacy test did not cut down the total number 
sufficiently, for by the 20th century the vast majority of 
Europeans were literate. More effective exclusion laws were 
needed. These came in the laws of 1921, 1924, and 1929. 
By these laws, a definite number who might be admitted 
in any one year was fixed, and each country was assigned 
a certain quota of this number. 

By the act of 1929, the total number was fixed at 150,000, 
and the number of any country was based on the number 
of persons who had originated in that country who were 
in the United States in 1920. If, for example, one out of 
every 100 persons in the United States in 1920 were of 
Norwegian origin, Norway would be given a quota of 
1/100th of the total number to be admitted. This act, it 
should be added, did not apply to the Western Hemisphere. 

Thus by 1929, an era came to an end. The Promised Land 
was no longer open to all, and few new ingredients were 
to be added to the Melting Pot. 
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SUBMARINE QUAKE. A great earth shock with its center in the region of Dutch Harbor, Alaska, 
started waves that rolled across the Pacific at about 300 miles an hour, heavily damaged Hawaii. 











lran and Russia Answer UN -eanpeomap ag me = further informa- 
. ; 2 ion on the dispute. 

; What Happened: As the United Na- The Soviet reply had asserted that 

tions Security Council set aside until : 


. ~~ : the question of removing Soviet troops 
May 6 further investigation of the dis- from Iran had been solved with an un- 


pute between Iran and Russia, word derstanding that Red army troops 


eon a oe = — Nag would get out within six weeks. The 
settlement had been reached by the reply stated that other questions, such 


two governments. : - 
. as oil concessions, are not related. 
Shortly thereafter, Andrei Gromyko, The answer from Iran had said that 


Soviet s U.N. delegate, asked the Se- the Russians had raised the question of 
curty Council to strike the whole matter oil concessions and Azerbaijan auton- 
from its agenda. In view of the peaceful omy as late as March 24, The Iranian 
settlement, said Gromyko, no threat to reply also claimed that the Russians 


a. exists, - the Council - = of had declined to promise unconditional 
»ounds in continuing its investigations. withdrawal of their troops. 


According to the Teheran announce- What’s Behind it: Chief Soviet desire 
ment, Russia agrees to withdraw all her in Iran is a share in Iran’s rich oil fields. 
troops from Iran by May 6, uncondi- Under the new agreement, Russia is to 
tionally and without respect to other receive a controlling interest in a joint 
matters. Iran agrees to have its parlia- Rucsian-Iranian oil company for 25 
ment take up within the next seven years 
months the question of negotiations 7 
with Russia for oil rights in Iran. Final- : 
ly, the two countries agreed that settle- Greeks Hold Elections 
ment of demands for self-government What Happened: Greece, the birth- 
in Azerbaijan was strictly an internal place of democracy, has held its first 
question for Iran to decide. free elections since 1936. 

This agreement came only a few The Communists and their associates 
hours after the Security Council had in the EAM coalition boycotted the bal- 
approved U. S. Secretary: of State loting. They had wanted the election 
James F. Byrnes’ motion to delay dis- postponed. They claimed that the peo- 
cussion. Previously, Iran and Russia ple needed more time to make up their 
had submitted written replies to the minds on poli.ical issues. It is unofficial- 
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ly estimated that between 30 and 40 
per cent registered did not vote. 

The Populist (Royalist) party is be- 
lieved to have won a clear majority, It 
is expected that this party will have 
200 of the 357 seats in the new Greek 
Parliament. Panayotis Poulitsas, presi- 
dent of Greece’s highest court, was 
asked to form a new Cabinet by the 
Regent, Archbishop Damaskinos. He 
chose Constantin Tsaldaris and three 
other Populist leaders as his principal 
ministers. Candidates from other Right- 
ist parties were also included in the 
new government. Archbishop Dama- 
skinos resigned as Regent. 

What’s Behind It: The victorious 
Populist party, which is pro-Royalist 
in sympathy, would like to hold a 
plebiscite as soon as possible on the 
return of King George II to the throne. 
The results of the election by no means 
prove that the majority of the Greek 
people prefers a monarchy. 


Argentines Elect Peron 


What Happened: The “winnah” by a 
knockout — technical or otherwise — is 
Juan Domingo Peron. That's the official 
decision rendered by the Argentine 
referees. The “strong man” of the Pam- 
pas is certain of 304 votes in the Elec- 
toral College, which is well over the 
189 votes necessary to assure election. 
Although the popular vote is still in- 
complete, it is not quite that one-sided. 
Peron is credited with 1,282,378 votes 
and his opponent, Dr. Tamborini, with 
1,023,938. Sometime between May and 
July, Peron will take office and govern 
for six years. 

A day after the announcement of 
Peron’s election, the Argentine govern- 
ment addressed a note to the United 
States State Department denying the 
charges made in the American Blue 
Book that her government officials had 
aided the Axis during the war. The 
note urged that the strained relations 
between the two countries be ended. 

An indirect reply to this appeal was 
seen in the announcement that George 
S. Messersmith, Ambassador to Mexico, 
will be named U. S. ambassador to 
Argentina: This post had remained un- 
filled since the recall of Spruille Braden. 

What’s Behind it: The cooperation 
of wheat-producing Argentina is ur- 
gently needed in feeding the starving 
populations of Europe. 
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EVENTS 


Solution for Puerto Rico 


What Happened: At least one million 
fewer inhabitants on Puerto Rico, 
rather than a change-in its political 


status, is the Caribbean island’s only ° 


hope of raising its low living standards. 
This was the conclusion of a Tariff 
Commission study submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. The committee is sched- 
uled to act on a bill that would allow 
the Puerto Ricans to decide whether 
they wanted independence, statehood, 
dominion status, or to remain a posses- 
sion of the United States. 

The proposed changes in status 
would harm rather than help living 
standards on the island, the Tariff Com- 
mission’s study maintained. It said that 
the island could not even approach 
self-support until one million of its 
people emigrate. It also recommended 
a sharp decline in the birth rate among 
the remaining population. The report 
pointed out that such an emigration 
would have to be financed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

What’s Behind It: More than two 
million Puerto Ricans live in an area 
only slightly larger than Rhode Island. 
The population is increasing at a net 
rate of 100 a day. In the last 45 years, 
the United States has contributed bil- 
lions of dollars to aid the poverty- 
stricken people. It is evident, however, 
that financial aid alone cannot solve 
the problem. 
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Minimum Wage Deadlock 


What Happened: After a bitter fight 
that lasted three weeks and two days, 
the Senate put a 65-cents-an-hour legal 
“floor” under wages. This would be- 
come effective 10 months after the bill 
becomes law. The bill also contains an 
amendment that would raise farm 
prices by setting up a new parity 
formula. 

Farm state senators previously had 
indicated their willingness to drop the 
amendment if the minimum wage in- 
crease were held down to a straight 
jump from 40 to 60 cents an hour. The 
Senate voted; 76 to 6, in favor of this 
increase, rather than the advance to 65 
cents in four months and to 75 cents by 
1950, recommended by the Adminis- 
tration. When the vote was taken on 
the farm-parity amendment, however, 
it was passed, 46 to 38. When the final 
vote was taken next day, the Senate 
voted to raise the new wage minimum 
from 60 to 65 cents an hour. The Senate 
thus defied President Truman’s warn- 
ing that he would veto the entire bill if 
the amendment were included. 

Parity is the ratio set up between the 
prices the farmer must pay for goods 
he buys, and the price he can get for 
his crops. It means that the money ob- 
tained from the sale of a certain amount 
of farm produce must be able to buy as 
much machinery and other goods as the 
money obtained from a like amount of 
produce could buy during 1909-1914 
—the farmers’ most prosperous period. 

The new formula would take into ac- 
count wages paid to farm laborers in 
fixing farm prices. Opponents of the 
amendment contend that it would raise 
food prices by perhaps 20 per cent and 
possibly “wreck” the stabilization pro- 
gram. 

The Administration was also defeated 
on the question of extending coverage 
of the wage law from four million to 
five million small income workers in 
the “white collar,” agricultural proc- 
essing, and other exempted groups. 

What's Behind It: Millions of workers 
in the lowest brackets are undérpaid. 
A higher “floor” under wages would do 
no good, however, if the benefits were 
wiped out by increased food costs. A 
New York Times editorial says, “Such 
an inflation in prices . . . would take us 
far along . . . to a major national dis- 
aster.” 













Wide World 


HOME BUILDER. George Solomon, Springfield, 
Md., high school junior, with the aid of his 
father and a brother, is constructing a home 
from plans he drew up in class. He expects to 
sell the house for $6,000; is financing the project 
with money earned from a bike repair shop. 


New Production Record 


What Happened: Civilian production 
has reached the highest point in this 
country’s history — and is still going up. 
This cheering statement was made by 
President Truman in answer to critics 
of his reconversion and _ stabilization 
policies. 

He drew his figures from the sixth 
report on the progress of reconversion, 
submitted to him by John W. Snyder, 
director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, 

We are producing goods and services 
for civilian markets valued at more than 
$150,000,000,000 a year, President 
Truman pointed out. He called atten- 
tion to the unexpectedly low unemploy- 
ment figure of 3,000,000 persons, He 
stressed that wages and salaries are 
now back to the V-J Day level, and that 
the public debt has stopped rising. 

Despite these “grounds of optimism,” 
the President warned, a prolonged coal 
strike or the passage of the proposed 
farm parity bill would cause a decided 
set-back. 

Mr. Snyder's report predicted a con- 
tinued increase in the supply of con- 
sumers’ goods during the next three 
months. Once the future of price-con- 
trol is settled, Mr. Snyder said, goods 
will reach the market in greater 
quantities. 

What's Behind It: The fact that the 
country can set new production rec- 
ords despite work stoppages indicates 
the tremendous potentialities of our 
economy. As Mr. Snyder reports, “The 
pressure toward inflation will remain 
for months to come the single most 
serious threat to successful completion 
of reconversion.” 
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I. GERMANY 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 
Score 7 each, perfect score 28. 

1. Arthur Axmann tried to organize 
a movement to (a) smuggle Hitler into 
Argentina; (b) revive Nazi ideas in 
Germany; (c) negotiate a separate 
peace with England; (d) cooperate 
with Allied authorities. 

2. German magazines and newspa- 
pers are controlled by: (a) reformed 
Nazis; (b) Justices of the Nuremberg 
trials; (c) Allied Military Government; 
(d) United Nation s Commission. 

3. Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
signed a communique on Allied policy 
of occupation of Germany at: (a) Yalta; 
(b) Teheran; (c) Cairo; (d) Casa- 
blanca. 

4. The most highly industrialized of 
the four occupation zones is the (a) 
Russian; (b) French; (c) British; (d) 
American. 

My score is 


ll. BUILDERS OF AMERICA: GREELEY 


If you can underline the correct an- 
swers in the following quiz, you'll know 
why Greeley was called “the busiest and 
boldest editor” in America. Score 7 
points each, perfect score, 28. 

1. Greeley is famous as the founder 


of the: 


a. New York c. New York 
Times Tribune 

b. Chicago d. Brooklyn 
Tribune Eagle 


2. Under his direction it served as 
a campaign paper for the 
a. Communists c. Single-taxers 
b. Democrats d. Whigs 
8. He did much to mold public 
opinion in the 20 years before the 
a. World War ec. Civil War 
b. Revolution d. War of 1812 
4. At the 1860 convention, he worked 
‘for the nomination of 


a. Lincoln 
b. McKinley 


c. Douglas 
d. Buchanan 


My score is 


ill. THE SMITHSONIAN 

Underline the right completion to 
each of the following statements. Score 
4 each, perfect score, 12. 

1. The Smithsonian Institution is in 


a. New York c. Washington 
b. Philadelphia d. Chicago 


-—t+—_. 
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2. The National Gallery of Art was 
given to the nation by 
a. Carnegie ce. Jefferson 
b. Mellon d. Paul Muni 
3. The Smithsonian maintains a solar 
observing station in South America in: 
c. Chile 
d. Panama 


a. Argentina 
b. Brazil 


My score is 


IV. PACIFIC WAVE 

Underline the right completions. 
Score 4 each, perfect score, 12. 

1. The Pacific wave was caused by 


a. volcano 
b. tornado 


c. earthquakes 


d. atom bombs 


2. It originated in the 
a. Aleutians 


b. Marshalls 
8. It traveled at a speed of 


c. Philippines 
d. Hawaiians 


a. 10 m.p.h. c. 1000 m.p.h. 
b. 300-400 d. 5000 m.p.h. 
m.p.h. 
My score is 
V. PIX QUIZ 


Write your answers on the lines under 
the pictures. Score 5 each, total, 20. 














Harris-Ewing 


1. He lodged a pro- 
test with U.N. 


2. Balkan nation that 
held elections. 








Harris-Ewing INS 


3. U. S. representa- 
tive to U.N. Security 
Council. 


4. Winner in Argen- 
tine elections. 





My score My total score 
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Undersea 
Earthquake 


HE Pacific Ocean this year played a 
grim April Fool’s “joke” on Pacific 
islanders. At 7 a.m. Eastern Standard 
time, April 1, an airlines pilot taking 
off from Honolulu suddenly saw a 


‘giant wave approaching Hawaii’s Wai- 


kiki beach. Before his eyes, the wall 
of water hurled small boats inland. 
Coming slowly — “like molasses,” a wit- 
ness said—at three-minute intervals, 
other waves swallowed _ beachside 
homes and engulfed their occupants. 
School children and_ teachers clung to 
floating roofs. Planes dropped food and 
plasma to stranded towns. Bustling 
Hilo city practically disappeared. 

When stunned Hawaiians counted 
up the score there were 179 dead or 
missing, hundreds injured, 5,000 home- 
less, and 10 million dollars in damage. 

After engulfing parts of the Hawaiian 
islands, the water rolled on in ever- 
wider circles, to toss a 40-ft. wave over 
Robinson Crusoe’s islands of Juan Fer- 
nandez, off Chile. (See map page 10.) 

Waves even lunged over breakwaters 
in California. Workers on the wharf sud- 
denly found the water rising. Cars were 
pushed against houses. Garages, chick- 
en houses, cowsheds were swept from 
their foundations and washed inland. 

No one ever will know exactly what 
brought about these waves. Either 
the ocean floor off Alaska suddenly 
dropped, or the underwater mountains 
of the ocean bed had a landslide. In 
either case, the result of such earth- 
quakes is that the solid upper crust of 
the ocean bed breaks up and slumps 
to a deeper level. The surface of the 
ocean also drops. A “dimple” thus is 
formed, just as when you toss a pebble 
into a pond. Water from all sides 
rushes in to fill the hole, starting a series 
of ring ripples which throb out from 
the “dimple.” The “ripples” are waves 
15-40 feet high. * 

The speed at which the waves travel 
depends on how deep the earthquakes 
are below the surface of the water. 
Since the April 1 waves traveled at 
about 300-400 miles an hour, seismolo- 
gists (earthquake watchers) figure that 
the original quake occurred at 10,000 
feet. Five major quakes followed the 
first one, with about 35 smaller shocks 
coming later. The center of the up- 
heaval was off Unimak island, where 
the ocearf floor is cut so far down that 
the chasm is called the Aleutian-Alaska 
Deep. Nancy GENET 
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Pu H. G. Wells had been shown through the Library 
of Congress, had gazed on priceless treasures behind 
glass, had wandered among shelves housing millions of 
books, he turned to the chief librarian and demanded, “Why, 
with all this, doesn’t it think?” 

The question was a challenging one, asked by no other 
of the million-odd tourists who annually tramp the Library's 
marble halls, goggle at the book bound in human skin, 
the book smaller than a postage stamp, the Gutenberg 
Bible, for which was paid a queen’s ransom, But behind 
its stately cranium, the Library of Congress does think. 
In fact; it can think faster and about more subjects at once 
than any other organization you can turn to. Its business 
is information, and no commercial concern more efficiently 
or promptly delivers a tremendous volume of goods to its 
customers. The first served of these are more than five 
hundred Congressmen, nine Supreme "Court Justices, and 
almost two hundred Government agencies in Washington. 










































































































































































The Thomas Jefferson Room in the Library of Congress. 
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The Library 
That Thinks 


By Donald Culross Peattie 


The Library of Congress can give you 


whatever you want on paper or wax 


Thus, if a Congressman is making a speech and needs 
a certain book, he has but to hand the name of it to a 
pageboy and it will be located immediately on the shelves 
of the greatest book pile on earth, rushed on a conveyor 
belt under First Street from the Library to the Capitol, and 
delivered into the speaker’s hand. Does Congressman Blank 
need statistics on sugar-beet production by tomorrow morn- 
ing? His Library will find him exactly what he needs, and 
this will be waiting for him on his desk by the time he 
gets to the House Offices. Does the Senator want to inform 
himself irrefutably on mandates? The Library will get him 
up a complete bibliography on the subject, will digest, 
abstract, or copy excerpts from every latest significant work, 
and will line his room with selected volumes. In short, it 
can and will read books for the Congressman and give him 
reliable digests of them. 

Gluyas Williams once drew a cartoon of a Congressman 
who had wandered into the Library of Congress reading 
room — whereupon all the staff fainted at the unexpected 
sight. Certainly they would be dismayed if he wasted his 
time thumbing the millions of index cards and ordering 
book after book in the hope of finding some kernel] of fact 
he needed. For that would mean he had lost faith in the 
Library's Legislative Reference Service, which saves Con- 
gressmen hours and months of time. 

And don’t think Congressmen don’t use it. Each year 
Congress sends some 17,000 research requests to its wonder- 
ful library. Thousands and thousands of books are sent 
to them on loan. Many Congressional committees maintain 
unceasing research in study rooms reserved for them in the 
beautifully equipped new Annex building, where specialists 
are ready to help them. 

Busy as Congress is in passing laws, it is far outclassed 


. in volume of production by the forty-eight law factories 


of the states. How can a Congressman or Supreme Court 
judge keep posted on all this legislation? The Library of 
Congress takes care of that. Periodically it places on the’ 
desk of each Congressman and Justice a leaflet abstract of 
the new state laws and supplies the latest information on 
postwar problems and planning. 
When Uncle Sam went to war, his big Maney went, too. 

Every department in it was mobilized to aid in the war 
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effort. While the Nazis were burning books, the Con- 
gressional Library was doing much more than treasuring 
Heine’s verboten poetry and Thomas Mann’s democratic 
defiance. Through private agents it bought both public and 
secret documents of the Nazi government. These were 
smuggled to neutral countries and flown to Washington. 
Literary trash they may be, but they constitute a valuable 
record for the policing of Germany and the indictment of 
war criminals, 

Latest discoveries of German chemists concerning sulfa 
drugs, published where we couldn’t get at them (as the 
Nazis supposed), were whisked unseen out of the country 
and brought to the Library of Congress. They saved us 
months of research and thousands of American lives. The 
Army received invaluable aid in the bombing of Germany 
and Japan from the Congressional map collection, and the 
Chinese Air Forces turned to it for a precise knowledge of 
China they lacked. 


You never know what remote item -in the vast mausoleum 
of print may become of vital need. Certain shelves for 
forty years had been groaning under the voluminous weather 
reports of a far-off country having some of the heaviest 
rainfall in the world. Perhaps few or even no calls had been 
made on this material — until about 1942. Then the United 
States Army took an intense interest in these reports. For 
the country was Burma, and suddenly the whole strategy 
of a campaign was conditioned by the immediate availability 
of those records. 

When the United Nations Conference agreed to meet in 
San Francisco, Uncle Sam’s librarians collected and rushed 
to the Coast a special library for use of the delegates, cover- 
ing such subjects as mandates, treaty ports, war criminals, 
cartels, plebiscites, famines, postwar planning, and the 
Polish and Syrian questions. Not to mention incomparable 
atlases and dictionaries of everything frem Arabic and 
Russian to Finnish and Chinese. 

Uncle Sam first voted himself a library by act of Congress 
in 1800. Something more than five thousand books were 
housed at that time in a room in the new Capitol. In the 
War of 1812 the British set fire to it, and, as a horrified 
British soldier wrote home, “a noble library” was consumed 
in the flames. To form a nucleus for a new Congressional 
library, Thomas Jefferson sold the nation his personal collec- 
tion of 6,487 volumes. It was probably the best in the 
country on government, history, economics, science, and 
philosophy — just what Congress needed. Yet it was not 
purchased without loud outcries that it was “atheistical” 
and that, at an average of $3.69 a volume, the ex-President 
was robbing the taxpayers. Today what is left of Jefferson’s 
library, a couple of thousand volumes, after the fires of 1825 
and 1851, is priceless. 


Tue Library of Congress is probably now numerically the 
largest in the world. True, only some seven million of its 
titles are books and pamphlets. But there is an almost equal 
number of manuscripts and rare unpublished documents, 
either in original form or photographed from other collec- 
tions all over the world. Then, too, the Library of Congress 
assiduously collects newspapers, motion pictures, photo- 
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graphs, and phonograph records, Its total holdings run to 
twenty-three million items. It is still growing, at the rate of 
two and a half million a year! For perhaps twenty years 
more there will be storage room in the new Annex building, 
the last word in convenience, lighting, and air-conditioning 
(for the sake of the books, more than the readers). 

Before the Japanese entered Peking, Chinese removed 
from, their ancient National Library its rarest manuscripts 
and the oldest printed books in the world. These were 
sent secretly to the Library of Congress for safekeeping. 
There they are being microfilmed, and duplicate microfilms 
have been flown back to Chungking, where they are avail- 
able to Chinese students in the university there. 

Also by plane, every day, the daily papers of the leading 
cities of Latin America are delivered to the Library. Con- 
gressional librarians collect all that is finest in the culture 
of the countries dominated by the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages. The Hispanic Foundation, supported in part by 
private endowment, is set up within the framework of the 
Library of Congress, with superb rooms in the Main Build- 
ing, and constantly collects, sorts, and interrelates Hispanic 
cultural products. 

A gift by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge has enriched the 
already splendid Music Division of the Library. Her founda- 
tion includes an auditorium in the Main Building, where 
premieres of modern composers often are heard. Here, too, 
the finest chamber artists play the classics, If America’s folk 
music interests you, you will find here a vast collection on 
records, made right in the cotton fields, on Indian reserva- 


, tions, or wherever the common man lifts his voice in song. 


In the library’s sound laboratory the concerts are recorded 
and our poets recite their poems for posterity. 

The Library provides “talking books” for the blind. These 
are outsize phonograph records, in large albums, of the 
best books. Brazil has asked for some, and they are now 
available in Portuguese. Naturally enough, the Library of 
Congress is sponsor and clearinghouse for the volunteer 
work being done in transcribing books into Braille. 


Tue most precious possessions any library can boast 
are unduplicated manuscripts. Most of us think of manu- 
scripts as the original versions of published classics; but 
they are slight in importance compared with manuscripts 
that never have been published. Such, for instance, are 
the state papers and private correspondence of all the 
Presidents. These are housed in well-guarded rooms, and 
just to walk down the long aisles and read the titles — the 
papers of Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow 
Wilson, George Washington — makes an American’s heart 
beat faster. Some of these records are still secret; in 1947 
the sealed papers of Lincoln may be opened. 

Knowledge can free us all, and all of it contained in 
Uncle Sam’s library belongs to every éitizen of the United 
States. The Library of Congress is there to be wise for us — 
wiser and more effective than as individuals we could hope 
to be. It is our great bank of free thought on which statesman 
and citizen may draw limitlessly —a fitting shrine for the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 





Reprinted by permission of Good Housekeeping. Copyright, 
1946, by Hearst Magazines, Inc. , 
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° Sigh No More 
n to omethin (0 Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more; 
e of ; Men were deceivers ever; 
ears One foot in sea, and one on shore, 
ling, To one thing constant never: 
ning . Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
iS | (: Ol | And be you blithe and bonny, 
ved Converting all your sounds of woe 
ripts Into “Hey nonny, nonny!” 
vere ° es : 
ing. Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 
lms HE age of Elizabeth was a golden age, a time of Of dumps so dull and heavy; 
aa. splendor. It turned a bright light upon the barrenness_ - The fraud of men was ever so, 
of the Dark Ages, when man’s daily life was lean and Since summer first was leavy: 
ding dreary. - Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
fon. But with the coming ot the Renaissance and the break-up And be you blithe and bonny, 
eet ot feudal power, the world began to put on flesh. New Converting all your songs of woe 
sais paths across the seas, to new continents — Africa, Asia, Into “Hey nonny, nonny!” 
: “a America — new avenues for mental exploration, new hopes From Much Ado About Nothing 
the and dreams, opened shining doors for humanity to. walk 
uild- through. Life began to have joyfulness in it; there was a Come Away, Death 
sale bounce to living. Come away, come away, death, 
Into this exuberant period was born the poet Shake- And in sad cypress let me be laid; 
in speare. His work reflects all of the aspects of his age: Fly away, fly away, breath; 
4 liveliness of mind, imaginative vigor, the glory of discovery I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
ta and invention, a warm interest in man as man, delighted My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
idk acceptance of the world’s beauty. O prepare it! * 
folk Shakespeare wrote the purest music ever confined to My part of death no one so true 
words. The songs distributed throughout his plays had their Did share it. 
hn on P . ° ° — 
beginnings in stagecraft — they were handy for adding juice 
pe to a dry performance, for rounding out a scene, for giving Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
or the audience something to whistle about on the journey On my black coffin let there be strown; 
rdec home. In their own day they were set to music by such Not a friend, not a friend greet 
h English composers as Thomas Morley. Schubert later My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown; 
_— arranged some of them, notably “Who Is Sylvia?” You might A thousand thousand sighs to save, 
the want to make up your own accompaniment for the lovely Lay me, O where 
on. “O Mistress Mine,” — a song so modern in feeling that the Sad true lover never find my grave, 
2 title of a current Broadway hit is taken from it. To weep there! F Twelfth Night 
: rom Twe ig 
PP in et -” Take, O Take 
roast O, stay and hear — your true love’s coming, Take, O take those lips away 
ele That can sing both high and low. That so sweetly -were forsworn, 
_— - : And those eyes, the break of day, 
but ‘Telp ao Susthes, prsuy suentings Lights that do mislead the morn. 
ripts Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, But my kisses bring 
are Every wise man’s son doth know. Bring again, ° 
the : : : 
ond Whar. te fave? ‘ce ene —_ » Seals oJ a but s aouled in vain, 
- the Present mirth hath present laughter; eileen 
a “tits os Gian he : From Measure for Measure 
heart In delay there lies io plenty — 
1947 Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’sga stuff will not endure. 
d in From Twelfth Night 
nited 
us — The advice contained in “Sigh No More” needs no ex- 
hope planation, but you may be puzzled about a few Elizabethan 
man words. “Dumps” were melancholy songs in Renaissance 
- the times. “Leavy” probably means “leafy.” Anyoné with a 
t the southern minstrel background knows what “moe” means. 
“Come Away, Death,” and “Take, O Take,” are as moving 
today as when they were freshly written. 
right, 
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The story of the Bronté family, gifted with genius and crossed with trag- 
edy, awakens undying interest. The new Warner Brothers picture, Devotion, 
produced by Robert Buckner, tells the events of their short, intense lives with 
necessary omissions. The authors of the script often make fact of supposition, 
but remain faithful to the spirit of the story. 

The three sisters — Charlotte (Olivia de Havilland), Emily (Ida Lupino), 
and Anne (Nancy Coleman) — were all poets and novelists. They wrote 
under the pen-names of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell because Victorian 
society was not ready to accept such deeply emotional work from women, 
and especially Emily's brooding, passionate novel, Wuthering Heights. Char- 
lotte’s Jane Eyre was a lesser but still important work, while Anne’s talent 
was a minor one. Emily’s lyric poetry far surpassed the verse of her sisters. 
The fourth of the young Brontés was Branwell (Arthur Kennedy) who 
painted with skill, but whose riotous life was a disgrace to his family. Bran- 
well died young in delirium tremens from excessive drinking. Like Emily 
and Anne, he was also tubercular. 

The four children grew up with little care or attention from their father, 
the rector of Haworth, and their aunt, Elizabeth Branwell. Both elders 
usually took their meals in solitude, while the children discussed writing, 


argued, and plotted futures which proved all too brief. Emily was always 
a dreamer, shy, inward-looking, and so fond of the wild, desolate Yorkshire 
moors that her one excursion into the world as a teacher in Brussels was 
torture. Her father’s new curate, Charles Nicholls (Paul Henreid), was 


Branwell derides his sisters while he Branwell’s aunt sends him to Loné 
paints them. Emily walks on the moors. Charlotte and Anne become governe 





At a party, during Christmas holidays, Branwell, drunk, 
disgraces himself and fights Nicholls, who downs him. 


the one person with whom she shared her moors and 
her dreams, later expressed in Wuthering Heights. - 
Charlotte was the executive of the family, ambitious, 
a trifle forbidding, but devoted to Emily. With Anne, 
she took hated jobs as governess to repay Aunt Bran- 
well for sending Branwell to London and to help edu- 


cate her sisters. This experience provided background : . : 
material for Jane Eyre. Charlotte and Emily (in the After Nicholls has fied the sisters’ love, Char- 


picture) both fell in love with Nicholls, but Emily's lotte, confused and hurt, flings away Jane Eyre. 


love was not returned. This disappointment, Branwell’s 
tragedy, and her natural fraility all combined to hasten 
Emily's death. 

No one knows, in fact, where Emily and Charlotte 
obtained the insight which gave vitality and power to oa 
their great novels. In real life, however, Charlotte did 
marry Nicholls after Emily’s death. 





In a Brussels school, Charlotte flowers under the praise B < 
of M. Heger, headmaster, but Emily pines for her moors. 


av 


Charlotte, now a successful writer, meets Dickens 
(left) and Thackeray (right) on a London tour 


/Branwell, soon to die, taunts Charlotte and Nicholls, and 
reveals to Emily that Nicholls financed her Brussels trip. 


Family learn of Charlotte’s triumph. She is un- 
aware, through Emily’s wish, that Emily is dying. 











S° you're looking for a job! 

Perhaps you can walk into one. It does happen. But 
more than likely you will have to introduce yourself to 
a prospective employer by letter before you meet him in 
person. An advertisement that appeals to you in your local 
paper ends with “state full particulars.” They say “write 
details.” Several interesting jobs are listed in the Help 
Wanted column of an out-of-town newspaper. Or you 
decide to apply for special work in a special field. Each 
of these situations calls for pen and paper and careful 
organization of what you have to say. 

You can write a good letter of application for a job if 
you will remember to include four things: 

1. The fact that you are, in this letter, applying for 
a certain job and how you heard about it. If you have 
not heard of an opening but would like to werk for a certain 
firm, state why you want to work for this firm. 

2. Your qualifications for the job. Your education — where 
you were or are going to school and the dates of your at- 
tendance. Your experience — whatever work you have done 
in your classrooms or out of school, in the summer, or after 
school hours that would have special bearing on this job. 
For example, if you are applying for a secretarial job, tell in 
your letter that you have so many credits in shorthand and 
typing, your rate of speed in each and that last summer you 
worked as a stenographer in the office of a lawyer. Tell how 
you rate as a student, your ability to get along with people, 
or whatever you have that this job would demand. 

8. The “references” or names of people who will vouch 
for your ability and character. 

4. A request for a personal interview. 

Let us assume that this position is listed: 

“Situation available: Young man, mechanically inclined, learn 
medical equipment business. Write details. Box 10, Chronicle.” 

You sit down to make a draft of a letter with the four 
points given above in mind. After considerable erasing this 
is what you have on paper: 


101 West St. 
Winston, Colo. 
April 15, 1946 

Box 10, Chronicle, 

150 N. Lincoln St. 

Winston, Colo. 


Gentlemen: . 
I wish to apply for the position in the medical equipment 
business listed by you in the Winston Chronicle of June 12. 


COMPOSITION 


A good letter of application helps 
to land a job 


WANTED 


I will graduate from Rutledge, Colo., High Schooleon 
June 20, having spent my Junior and Senior years there. 
During my freshman and sophomore years I attended West- 
moreland, Ala., Preparatory School. My grades have averaged 
B and C. My major interest has been Physics in-which I 
have done A work. This year I have acted as president of 
our Science Club which has kept me up to date on new 
developments. Last summer I worked as repair man in a 
local garage. I can say with truth that I am “mechanically 
inclined.” My family used to suffer, but now they profit 
from my efforts. I like hard work —I seem to be able to 
take it. 

For an estimate of my ability and character I refer, by 
permission, to my science teachers, Mr. X at Westmoreland; 
and Mr. Y at Rutledge, and to Dr. Z (13 East North Street, 
Rutledge), who has known me for two years. 

I would be very glad to come for a personal interview 
at any time convenient to you. Friday afternoons and 
Saturdays are, of course, the best times for me, but I 
could be excused from school for an appointment at some 
other time if necessary. 


Very truly yours, 





This is clear, concise and orderly. You worked hard over 
it. At first it was too wordy. There was one spot that sounded 
braggy but you managed to make it matter of fact instead. 
Your teacher commended, rather to your surprise, the 
sentences about your family and your liking for hard work. 
He thought they gave the letter a certain liveliness that 
would make an employer interested in meeting you. He 
admired the modest yet confident tone in which you had 
written. 

You copy your letter carefully on the typewriter or by 
hand on plain white stationery (with envelope to match) 
and it goes out into the world as your best effort. A business 
man will respect it. It may not get you a job on its first 
flight, but there it is, all written, ready for you to revise 
and post again. 

Compare it now to Teenie Blake’s letter, written in haste 
and never repented. This is the ad she found. 


“Girls, genl. wk. photo finishing; clerical exp. pref. Write 
details: Box 117 Chronicle.” 


“I've had a lot of clerical experience in school, being that 
1 take the commercial course, Last summer I was a 
counsselor at a camp because I am a grade A swimmer. | 
am sure I could do photo finishing — I've taken some swell 
snaps. Anyhow, I can do almost anything if I want to and 
I would sure like a job so I can take a trip to New York to 
go on the stage.” 


She gave her name and address, but answer came there 
none. What didn’t she say that she should have said? What 
did she say that she shouldn’t have said? What word did she 
misspell? Do you think the facts she gave are relevant to 
the job she wants? Do you think the tone of her letter 
could be improved? 
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ONALD SHRIVER has written 

an original and penetrating 
essay, “A Student’s Reaction to the 
Study. of Hamlet.” Believing’ that 
Hamlet’s contemporaries must have 
sized him up just as our own ac- 
quaintances do us, Donald gives 
eight different people’s impressions 
of Hamlet’s enigmatic character. In 
the following, a strolling player and 
a gravedigger are speaking. Note 
how each man’s figures of speech are 


drawn from his particular way of 
life. 


The Players 


After a few years of selling counter- 
feits of yourself, you come to realize 
that there are patrons and patrons. 
Traveling actors are reputed a diversi- 
fied lot, but I could call up a host of 
hosts who differed from each other as 
Comedy and Tragedy. Will and I (Will 
took the feminine leads) decided we 
could classify them all with a little 
effort, however. That is, all but one — 
unless that one occupied a class to 
himself. It’s surprising how well the 
Prince wore as a topic of conversation 
after that day we saw him last. 

“Will,” I said, as our caravan 
streamed out of the castle, “how do you 
figure this man now? I mean, whether 
he’s changed any since we met him 
last in Wittenburg.” 

“Why no. Not at all. Except that 
each time you see him there’s something 
new to admire. Now that I think of it, 
he did seem especially impressive yes- 
terday.” 

“I call him the most agreeable patron 
we or anybody else ever had the good 
luck to run into. Few of them treat you 
as being respectable, much less as 
friends. No sour remarks on what a 
poor bit of acting you're doing. That 
was some sound instruction he poured 
out before the performance, though.” 

“As for me, if he ever loses his place 
at court, he can buy some of my stock, 
and we'll make him manager. He'd be 
sure to make a fortune — his and ours, 
too.” 

“Oh, he’s not for our stage, Will. 
Besides, I think he had his own part 
in his own play.” 

“It seemed to me that he was playing 
a separate part for everybody in the 
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STUDENT WRITERS’ OWN PAGE 


castle. One would have him the wit 
tripping up the fool when he dallied 
with the bearded fellow who always had 
something to say.” 

“And how differently he spoke to us. 
By blood he may be Prince of Denmark, 
but I dub him Prince of Politeness.” 

“Accomplished, too. A veritable vir- 
tuoso, no less.” 

“And by the way he talked we were 
performing him an uncommon service 
in playing last night.” (I told Will what 
he had said about the ‘dozen or sixteen 
lines’) . . . “And it’s not often that 
actor and audience reciprocate, but sev- 
eral times I almost paused to look into 
the faces in front of the stage, not those 
on it. Hamlet didn’t look our way once.” 

“The king only looked twice. At 
any rate, their own play was evidently 
more important than ours, because ours 
had to stop when theirs got to a certain 
point. But then.I guess it’s the privilege 
of the audience to leave when it wants.” 

“They didn’t seem to leave. It was 
as if we had set off an unwitting ex- 
plosion among them. But why should 
that bother us? The life we lead is full 
of quirks. Personally, I consider it quite 
the thing to make such a stir among 
your audience.” 

“Nevertheless, it’s professionally em- 
barrassing to have your hearers dis- 
perse with the wind. I should like to 
tell those Londoners, “Will played to 
Prince Hamlet, who* listened very at- 
tentively, and who was likewise most 
attentive to our need and comfort during 
the whole stay.’” | 

“Tell them the last, anyway. Who 
knows? Maybe you can say some day 
you were on friendly terms with the 
king of Denmark. He’s king by right, 
you know.” 

“He'd be king by right if he went 
to India. Sometimes I seriously question 
the doings of royalty, but a good look 
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into Hamlet’s honest eyes gives you a 
new respect for all dukes and such. 
He’s the kind of a man, I think, who 
would shake hands wherever you met 
him.” 

“Oh, the very one to get at the 
conceit that rots away under some royal 
robes. I wonder what he'll have done 
when we meet him again. Or do you 
think we shall meet him again, Will?” 


The Gravedigger 


Surely no honest tradesman ever had 

a stranger spectator to his labors than 
this. Perhaps I should have felt com- 
plimented that he saw such interest in 
my humble art, since most of those 
daintily bred fellows wince at the sight 
of my clay houses. No, he didn’t have 
any real aversion for graves and skulls. 
Besides, with that splendid sword-arm 
of his, he had probably cracked several 
of the latter and sent their several 
owners fo the former. I think he was just 
amazed that anyone could dig graves 
with a song. To me a six-foot hole was 
a six-foot hole and worth about six 
pence for the digging; to him it was not 
just deep, but profound. How came 
he to see so much in an everyday piece 
of work? Faith, one would have thought 
he was troubled by bad dreams. What 
was this Yorick to him? Jesters make 
better dust than most, I had long ago 
decided. This man, however, looked 
into those bony apertures as though 
into the very secret of existence itself. 
Fascinated? I think “poor Yorick” was 
to him momentarily alive. But even if 
his view of things was a little odd, you 
had to give him credit for a remarkable 
wit. He might have jested quite capably 
with a pit-maker who prided himself 
on his capacity for humor. Plainly noth- 
ing escaped him. Indeed, skulls worried 
him so much, he could have well let a 
little bit escape. Personally, I considered 
the idea of ‘Alexander stopping a bung- 
hole’ a rather diverting reflection. It 
was evidently of great moment to his 
way of thinking. I fear such a man 
would make a poor gravedigger. « 
Donald Woods Shriver, 18 

Granby High School 


Norfolk, Virginia 
Miss M. Cornelia Stahr, teacher 
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ROUND TABLE CHALLENGE 


Donald Shriver, who wins this 
month’s Certificate of Merit, uses words 
in a way which challenges you to test 
your vocabulary by the high standard 
he sets. Can you tie his score by choos- 
ing the right meaning for the italicized 
word in each of these sentences taken 
from his essay? 

1. “Traveling actors are reputed a 
diversified lot.” (a) disreputable; (b) 
unreliable; (c) varied; (d) entertain- 
ing. 

5. “One would have him the wit 
tripping up the fool when he dallied 
with the bearded fellow who always 
had something to say.” (a) argued; (b) 
played; (c) disagreed; (d) competed. 

8. “A veritable virtuoso, no less.” 
(a) highly skilled artist; (b) witty fel- 
low; (c) honest man; (d) real prince. 

4. “It’s not often that actor and audi- 
ence reciprocate.” (a) give and take; 
(b) meet as equals; (c) see eye to eye; 
(d) exchange jokes. 

5. “It’s professionally embarrassing 
to have your hearers disperse with the 
wind.” (a) rush in; (b) applaud; (c) 
scatter; (d) hiss. 

6. “Most of those daintily bred fel- 
lows wince at the sight of my clay 
houses.” (a) shrug; (b) shudder; (c) 
stare; (d) shrink. 

7. “No, he didn’t have any real 
aversion for graves and skulls.” (a) 
liking; (b) interest in; (c) fear; (d) 
dislike. 

8. “To him a six-foot hole was not 
just deep, but profound.” (a) intel- 
lectually penetrating; (b) terrifying; 
(c) unbelievable; (d) sad. 

9. “This man looked into those bony 
apertures as though into the very secret 
of existence itself.” (a) forms; (b) 
faces; (c) remains; (d) openings. 

10. “I considered the idea of ‘Alex- 
ander stopping a bung-hole’ a rather 
diverting reflection.” (a) shocking; (b) 
entertaining; (c) original; (d) question- 
able. 


WHAT'S YOUR R.Q.? 


A good reader must draw conclusions 
constantly as he reads. No skillful writer 
takes up space to tell you outright 
everything you should know to enjoy 
and understand fully what he has writ- 
ten. If he did, his story or article would 
be boring and much too long. But he 
must give you the clues to correct under- 
standing and you must pick them up, 


put them together, and come out with 
the right conclusions based on them. 
If you and the author don’t work to- 
gether this way, you'll miss part or all 
of the point of what you read—or 
maybe even completely misunderstand 
it and think the author has said some- 
thing he didn’t say at all. 

If you've trained yourself to read 
accurately and intelligently you prob- 
ably draw the right conclusions from 
most of your reading without much 
trouble — often automatically, with no 
conscious thought. But you know that 
this kind of reading makes two demands 
on you: (1) concentration; (2) logical 
handling of the evidence the author 
gives you. 

Here’s a test based on a short, simple 
story. Read the story. Then read the 
statements about it. If one of the 
phrases completes a statement correctly, 
underline it. If there is no evidence in 
the story to prove one of the three com- 
pleting phrases correct, make a zero 
(O) besides the statement. 


The Children at the Wedding 


I waited till the procession had gone 
in, and then I found that the tail of 
it was composed of Gus, Flora, and 
Archy, with their nurse. . . . 

Archy was really as good as gold 
till he met with his accident. He walked 
up the steps with nurse as quiet as pos- 
sible. But even at first I began to get 
anxious about Gus and Flora, They 
were excited. Gus wouldn’t walk up 
the steps; but he put his two heels 
together, and jumped up them one at 
a time, and Flora walked backwards, 
looking at him sarcastically. At the top 
step but one Gus stumbled; whereupon 
Flora said ‘Goozlemy, goozlemy, gooz- 
lemy.’ 

And Gus said, ‘You wait a minute, my 
lady, till we get into church,’ after 
which awful speech I felt as if I was 
smoking in a powder magazine. 

I was put into a pew with Gus, and 
Flora, and Archy. Nurse, in her mod- 
esty, went into the pew behind us. 

I am sorry to say that these dear 
children, with whom I had no previous 
acquaintance, were very naughty. The 
ceremony began by Archy getting too 
near the edge of his hassock, falling off, 
pitching against the pew door, bursting 
it open, and flying out among the free 
seats, head foremost. Nurse, a nimble 
and dexterous woman, dashed out, and 


caught him up, and actually got him 


SENIOR 


out of the church door before he had 
time to fetch his breath for a scream. 
Gus and Flora were left alone with me. 


Questions: 


1. The author gives conclusive evi- 
dence that the “I” in the story is (a) 
a bachelor friend of the family; (b) 
one of nurse’s relatives; (c) a woman 
who does not know children, 

2. Details in the story indicate that 
the children’s parents (a) are comfort- 
ably well-to-do; {b) are wealthy and 
aristocratic; (c) are poor people who 
have recently grown rich. 

3. The “I” in the story had (a) met 
nurse and the children by appointment; 
(b) planned to help nurse with the 
children; (c) come upon the group by 
chance. 

4. Archy got irito trouble because 
(a) nurse was behind them; (b) he 
was imitating Gus and Flora; (c) he 
was paying too much attention to Gus 
and Flora. 

5.. When nurse got Archy out of the 
church she probably (a) took him 
home; (b) tried to quiet him; (c) 
scolded him; (d) did all those things. 

6. After nurse had left the church 
with Archy “I” probably (a) concen- 
trated on the marriage service; (b) was 
afraid of what “might happen next; 
(c) sympathized with nurse because she 
was missing the wedding. 


THAT’S WHAT YOU SAY! 


This week I'm giving you a list of 
ten italicized words. One of the four 
words which follow each of the ten has 
the opposite meaning of the one in 
italics, Can you spot the opposites and 
underline them? 

1. amiable: (a) surly; (b) greedy; 
(c) selfish; (d) thoughtless. ; 

2. pride: (a) distress; (b) poverty; 
(c) uncertainty; (d) humility. 

8. enthusiasm: (a) hesitation; (b) 
seriousness; (c) persistance; (d) apa- 
thy. 
4. object: (a) deny; (b) resolve; (c) 
assent; (d) suggest. 

5. reluctant: (a) foolish; (b) eager; 
(c) aggressive; (d) acceptable. 

6. demolish: (a) construct; (b) out- 
line; (c) repair; (d) tear down. 

7. fickle: (a) soiled; (b) helpless; 
(c) constant; (d) friendly. 

8. hypocrisy: (a) ignorance; (b) 
doubt; (c) frankness; (d) hope. 

9. obstinate: (a) kind; (b) submis- 
sive; (c) argumentative; (d) lively. 
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FIRE BIRD 


= early morning Mayhew had 
been threading the mazes of the 
river bush, following faint animal paths, 
his shotgun held in both hands ready 
for instant use. His gaze as always was 
upon the treetops, forever seeking a 
flash of flame-colored feathers that 
might signal the ending of his quest. 
It was perhaps the fiftieth day of just 
such tactics and one of the hardest of 
them all, yet his eagerness and expect- 
ancy were in no wise lulled. Fifty days 
of watching and stalking, surrounded 
by hardly believable privations and 
dangers, spied upon by inimical eyes 
he felt but rarely saw. 

For fifteen years Mayhew had gir- 
dled the globe in his strange quest for 
rare birds. He had given the world six 
fabulous collections of avian life, in- 
cluding the black swan of the far south, 
the ethereal sylph, the quetzel of Mex- 
ico and Central America, the manakin, 
the umbrella bird and the almost myth- 
ical Alaskan murrelet and its equally 
mythical eggs. All were species never 
before shown in the western world. 
Just now he was out after specimens 
of the fabulous cock-of-the-rock, known 
as Flame of the Forest, said to inhabit 
this portion of the Colombian jungles. 

In almost two months Mayhew had 
been unable to sight a single specimen 
of the flame bird. The natives along the 
river were maddeningly noncommittal 
when it came to actual directions. Time 
and again he had seen the quetzel and 
the black umbrella bird. The latter was 
a name to conjure with. The natives 
called them “crows” and often shot 
them, they said» Mayhew had caught 
four specimens, almost worth his trip 
alone. But the flame-red cock-of-the- 
rock for which he sought, continued to 
baffle him utterly. The closest he had 
gotten to the trail of his quarry had 
been a myth from the mouth of an un- 
dersized native hunter in a near-by 
village, that the “Fire Bird” lived 
back yonder, pointing in the general 
direction of the mountains, and that he 
had shot two not long ago to make a 
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stew. A stew — this ¥ 
museum in the world Yet possessed 
specimen, and no zoo, though trop a 
expeditions had long kept a sharp Bye 
out for a glimpse of him and his 
ing place. 

Lately Mayhew had begun to ir 
ine that there was something of 
malignancy of this land in his frus 
tion. He did not fear Colombia — 6 
choking jungles he had crawled th 
where sunlight never touched the 
the perennial rains, fevers and mig 
and suffocating heat. He had bé 
immune, for a white man, to all 
things. But he +had to admit tha 
jungle had outplayed him. If the 
of-the-rock really dwelt in this teg 
— then Colombia guarded it well.J 

Its forests teemed with myris 
birds of every hue, and gorgeo 
terflies that rivaled its orchids 
liance, and scores of different h 
birds and a dozen species of 
whose bent was to jeer and mo 
explorer on his way. Mayhew 
the two occasions on which he 
thought for a few minutes hi 
was ended. Once it had been the 
of a band of red and green parro 
the jungle roof; the second time 
a cock quetzel pluming himsel 
high tree, with the sun glinting 
carmine vest. . . . All to do over a 

“The cock-of-the-rock doesn’t 
here, that’s all,” he“had begun to,té 
himself repeatedly the past few 
“I* simply doesn’t live anywhere, 
side the ornithology books.” 

It had rained intermittentl 
dawn — half-hour downpours fo! 
by periods of partial sunlight an 
in a steam-bath atmosphere that 
to suck out through the pore: 
elements that made one hum 
had not been a day but what 
rained thus. In the humidity t 
became mere supports for m 
fungus which grew on and ov 
whole world, strangling life; p 
layer upon layer on rocks and rottin 
stumps, hanging from the branches, 
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\ svaking all the tree trunks. During the 
: downpours Mayhew would take out his 
oilskin raincoat and wait beneath one 
of the great trees that seemed to date 
from the dawn of creation. When the 
rain ceased he would move on again 
through the ceaseless drip of the broad 
leaves. 

All morning he had been following 
one of the nameless little tributaries of 
the Fragua River. About midafternoon 
the trail he followed dipped down into 
a jungle of eight-foot grass where the 
footing was spongy, and water seeped 
up in the tracks he left. He would be 
out of the grass in a few minutes, he 
thought, and pressed on; but some- 
what later, reaching a rise of ground, 
he saw that the grass jungle stretched 
away limitlessly to all sides, a great 
savanna of secret waterways that 
skirted the base of a mountain rising 
abruptly from the jungle floor. 


I, was as he stood there that he heard 
numerous dry clacking sounds not far 
away that he took to be the cries of bit- 
tern. And then he began to smell some- 
thing bad in the still, hot air. It was a 
thick, sweet, horrible smell that caught 
at the nose like musk. A peculiar un- 
easiness began stealing over him. Sub- 
consciously he had an idea what that 
smell was, though his conscious mind 
did not accept the fact till a terrifying, 
snarling bellow echoed over the savan- 
na. The still air quivered with the im- 
mense cavernous vibration. Other snarl- 
ings answered it. Saurians, of course; 
big bull gators that doubtless plied up 
and down these waterways from the 
distant river. 

Mayhew had decided to turn back 
along the soggy way he had come, when 
he detected movement here and there 
in the long grass along his back trail. 
This maze of pathways was evidently 
a Saurian city. The creatures had 
scented him and were converging along 
his trail, a bloodlust fomenting in their 
low reptilian skulls. And he armed with 
nothing but a shotgun, designed for 
birds. 

Still he was not particularly per- 
turbed. Mayhew knew alligators after 
a fashion, but he had never known 
them on the loose in their natural 
breeding grounds, in a region where 
men did not hunt them. What he saw, 
therefore, a minute later, did not look 
true. It could not be real — the monster 
that went slithering across one of the 
waterways below him—a_ creature 
twenty feet or more in length. Its bulk 
seemed to drag endlessly across the 

 grass-bordered trail, from immense gap- 
ing mouth to the ridged and armored 
tail, all of it of a dull mud color, as 
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if part of the earth had got up and 
moved. 

Purpose evaporated from Mayhew’s 
mind. Not for anything now would he 
have ventured back the way he had 
come. 

He struck out for the high ground at 
the base of the distant mountain, some 
three thousand yards away. It would 
take him far out of his way in his re- 
turn to his base at the Indian village 
down river, but anything was prefer- 
able to remaining longer in this domain 
of dragons. 

He came to a soggy depression where 
water oozed up to his ankles. Off to 
his right was a miniature lake or pond 
with rush-grown banks. Abruptly a 
great patch of muddy earth before him 
came to life, rose and hurtled toward 
the lake. Two big alligators rushed to 
the water's edge and plunged in, sink- 
ing from sight in the stagnant depths, 
obeying an inborn instinct to flee to 
water when surprised. Mayhew had 
looked right at the brutes without see- 
ing them, so well camouflaged were 
their mud-caked bodies. 

A sweat began to stand out on May- 
hew’s face as he picked his way along 
an over-arched trail. Rustlings and 
various slithering sounds from the rear 
told him that ‘gators were gathering 
along his trail. What breeze there was, 
he noted, was in his face. The creatures 
apparently tracked by scent. And once 
they had scented prey, they were not 
man-shy. 


As he hurried on along winding, 
oozy ways, Mayhew experienced fears 
such as must have haunted prehistoric 
man in his war against the monsters 
that beset him. For this sunken place of 
grass and waterways was out of all 
time, a region left over from remote 
ages, unchanged by man, where the 
great reptiles still were kings. Not far 
behind him he knew that the Saurians 
followed along his trail, sluggishly, pon- 
derously, but doubtless with gathering 
momentum now. The horrible part was 
the tremendous gulf that lay between. 
It was not like being stalked by red- 
blooded beasts. There was no quelling 
such creatures with the eye; no quality 
of their natures a man could touch or 
play upon. 

Mayhew’s nerves were taut from 
strain and the fierce urge to run head- 
long toward the high ground; yet a 
fear of what might lurk along the trail 
ahead made him repress the impulse. 
But he hurried, as fast as prudence al- 
lowed, trying to keep to the most open 
trails. 

But by the time he sighted the base 
of the mountain ahead his heart sank 
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again. For what he saw was an almost 
perpendicular rampart of rock and earth 
rising directly from the savanna floor 
and stretching away as far as he could 
see. The cliff had been cut out by the 
little stream he had followed all morn- 
ing. He could not have approached the 
mountain at a more inaccessible spot. 
From the outset, Colombia itself had 
seemed arrayed against him. 


Tu mountain was his way of es- 
cape. No time now to follow along its 
base, searching an easier way up; the 
afternoon light was already waning. 
Mayhew chose a spot beneath a small 
tree which grew out of the face of the 
embankment forty feet above. He fas- 
tened his shotgun to his belt and, open- 
ing his knife, began cutting horizontal 
notches in the cliff side for hand and 
toe holds. He chipped his notches slant- 
ing in and downward so that he would 
not slip. Hanging to the cliff side by 
one foot and one hand, as he gouged 
his notches, put an increasing strain on 
his muscles. He had to cut a new notch 
for his other hand each time before 
releasing each aching arm or foot. 
Added to this, the rain began suddenly 
again. It beat upon his back and soon 
made each hand- and foothold slippery 
and precarious. 

He looked down afte. a bit and what 
he saw made his blue eyes harden. In- 
voluntarily, he clung closer to the cliff 
side. Five or six alligators were churn- 
ing about at the base of the cliff, drawn 
irresistibly by the scent of live meat. 
Their heads lifted and turned from side 
to side in fierce expectancy as they 
gazed at the man above. One monster, 
with jaws and head broader than May- 
hew’s chest, reared against the cliff side 
with hollow echoing snarls. The teeth 
in his vast, crooked jaws were yellowed 
snags. His round-knobbed nostrils 
opened and closed as he tested the air, 
blowing twin blasts of foul air through 
them. The green eyes were slit like a 
goat’s and glared up at Mayhew with 
a sort of devilish understanding. He 
reared until his gaping jaws were no 
more than three feet below the man. 
Then the mouth snapped shut, became 
a thin, wet, crooked seam, from which 
a prolonged hissing sound came forth. 

Even in his precarious plight May- 
hew found little pockets of time to 
marvel at the size of this monster and 
experience a collector’s regret that such 
a specimen could not be taken out to 
prove to the world that such dragons 
really existed. The creatures were as 
calm and inexorable in their purpose 
as this land that had spawned them, as 
nature itself. There was no added chal- 
lenge or glare of eye at the nearness of 
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their hoped-for prey, no added bluff, 
hate or ferocity in the fact that the 
tender meal clinging to the cliff side 
was a human being — the two-legged 
lord of creation. They simply wanted 
warm and living meat, and this food 
they had followed was obviously more 
tantalizing and easier to kill than any- 
thing to be caught in their regular 
swampy ways. 

Mayhew cut his next notch deeper 
and at an even more pronounced down- 
ward angle, and beside it he cut an- 
other, for in a matter of minutes he 
would have to rest both hands and 
feet for a space because of the unnat- 
ural strain on his muscles. He gained 
the double handhold at last, switched 
his weight to his other foot with a 
kicking motion, and became almost bold 
with relief as the aches of his body 
eased. He had only to be cautious now 
to be safe, he thought, and felt like 
shouting aloud, and in that very in- 
stant catastrophe almost took him. The 
single wet handhold he had been cling- 
ing to, suddenly crumbled; earth and 
rock slithered down upon him, almost 
unbalancing him, and but for his new 
handhold he would have plunged down- 
ward to those waiting jaws below. A 
bedlam of snarling and snapping came 
from down there as the shower of 
earth roused the muggers to fresh an- 
ticipation. 

The rain had begun to weaken the 
surface earth, or else Mayhew was 
reaching a portion of the cliff where 
the formation was more crumbly. Again 
sweat stood out on his body as he 
braced himself desperately against the 
cliff in an endeavor to take the weight 
off hands and feet, and he hacked with 
his knife at a new hold. 

Darkness was not far off. He looked 
upward along a slope as steep as a 
church spire. The small, outcropping 
tree was still twenty-five feet above 
him. Some fifty feet farther up, vines 
and jungle growth showed; doubtless 
a plateau, trees and safety lay up there, 
but his goal now was the little tree. 

The minutes that followed were 
tense with desperate labor and filled 
with a concentration like prayer. Once 
again a handhold crumpled beneath his 
weight; and, balanced precariously on 
one foot, fighting down vertigo, he had 
to gouge a fresh one. At last he was 
able to grip the base of the jutting 
tree, Small as it was, it held, and he 
drew himself up and across it. 

The rain had ceased again; darkness 
had fallen, For the time being Mayhew 
was safe. But he did not fancy his 
position. The muggers would wait in- 
definitely; they would prowl and re- 
tum. The only way out was still up. 

Jungle sounds from above reached 

(Concluded on page 30) 








First to fly round-trip across the Atlantic—the dirigible R-34 
made history. The Link, too, is a famous “‘first”—first to 
simulate flight on the ground with all the realism of a plane 
in the air. The Link enables the beginner to develop an in- 
stinctive handling of airplane controls, and to absorb the 
fundamentals of flight. 

The Link shortens your pre-flight training period by re- 
producing actual flight maneuvers—teaches you how to bank, 
glide and climb; how to avoid stalls. You even learn how 
to fly on instruments through darkness and “weather,” 
knowledge which will prove a vital asset to your future air- 
manship. Link training has long been standard with the Air 
Forces and the airlines. If you intend to fly, the Link will 
give you greater safety, skill, and range in your private 
plane. 

Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Binghamton, New York. 
Makers of Link Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers and other 


devices contributing to the safety of flight. 
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| DO YOU KNOW HOW TO TURN WOBBLING 
INTO BULL’S-EYE HITTING? 


There are a few hints that transform an amateur from 
a wobbling, unsteady shooter into one who can hold on 
the 10-ring and hit it. They are simple, when you know 
them, but they are things that you might not think of 
by yourself in fifty years. These shooting knacks, repre- 
senting the experience of thousands of expert marksmen, 
are explained with pictures, diagrams and easy-to-under- 
stand text in the SMALL BORE RIFLE HANDBOOK. 


a R & 76 pages chockful of action 

photographs and instructions. 
Send for your copy today. Address your request 
to Desk 58A... Winchester Repeating Arms 


Co., New Haven, Conn., Division of Olin 
Industries, Inc. 














WINCHESTER MODEL 69 BOLT ACTION RIFLE 
For a beginner’s rifle, you can’t go wrong in suggesting that 
pupils buy a Winchester Model 69 rifle. It’s a full man-size, 
bolt action, box magazine Winchester. It shoots 22 Shorts, 
Longs or Long Rifle cartridges. Made by Winchester crafts- 
men, it’s a lot of rifle at little cost. 


NOTE: The rifle held by the boy in the illustration is the 
Standard Model 61 with the famous Winchester slide action. 
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Soap Solution 


Do soap containers in public places 
seem to have a private jinx on you? 
Do they (no matter how you shake 
their sides and jiggle their handles) 
always come up with the verdict, “No 
soap”? Don’t let those stubborn con- 
traptions spoil your lifel You can now 
purchase booklets of soap leaves. You 
tear out a leaf, wet your hands, and 
wash in peace. Each leaf is sufficient 
for one washing. The booklet fits into 
your vest pocket or handbag. — M. S. 


Some Gum! 


We're used to having plastics turn 
up in a dozen new forms — furniture, 
clothes, tools. But the last place we 
expected them to rear their versatile 
head was in chewing gum. Neverthe- 
less, that’s the story. Mr. J. E. Moose 
of Anniston, Alabama, has invented a 
plastic gum. With its plastic base this 
gum is guaranteed not to stick to floors 
or furniture (a feature bound to be 
frustrating to the stick-the-wad-under- 


the-desk school of thought). —E. M. 
Pop Shop at Home 


Spring sunshine puts us in mind of 
such good things as roller skates and 
marbles. And of that American concoc- 
tion known as the popsicle or fudgicle. 
The 1946 angle of the popsicle is to 
“make it at home.” The Gartel Company 
(475 Fifth Avenue, New York City) is 
selling flexible plastic molds for your 
private popshop. You fill the mold with 
fruit juice, chocolate or malted milk, 
chocolate pudding, gelatine dessert, or 
a soft drink mixture. Insert 4 plastic 
sticks through slots into the mold, slide 
it in the freezing unit of your refrigera- 
tor — and before you know it, out 


| pop your favorite flavored pop sticks! 


— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 






Make your own popsicles—any flavor. 
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Ns Great American Editor 
Ay i THAT'S TELLING THE SovTW/ 
Wha GREELEY SAYS, “LET THE “busiest and boldest editor in Amer- 
—4 wis ‘cae yb ny ty a ica” —that was Horace Greeley for 40 
2. Greeley soon took | aé 4 wHis SHOULD AID YOU TO PLANT years. As editor of the New York Tribune, 


to writi made | 7A, MEN, BUT. SLAVERY OW FREE SOIL.” 
2 ng. He WOT A SERVANT OF 


Greeley did much to mold public opin- 
his reputation with | ze aaary. 7744 


ion in the 20 years before the Civil War. 

He attacked monopoly and class privi- 
lege, and fought both wage slavery and 
actual bondage. Many called him “rad- 
ical,” but some of his phrases became 
national by-words. One was, “Go West, 
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paign paper. in 1841, 
he started the daily 

















New York Tribune. 
Ti young man-—and grow up with the 
cou io 
Greeley turned his boundless energy 
to politics, too, but constantly met defeat. 
The tragic climax of his career came when 
he opposed Grant for the Presidency in 
1872. Exhausted and hurt by the bitter 
campaign, saddened by his wife’s death 
—he broke both in mind and body. 
Greeley is remembered as one of our 
nation’s greatest editors, popular educa- 
tors, and moral leaders. 










| WAVE 
eUT ONE 
THING TO SAY TO 
YOU. TOMORROW, VOTE FOR 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, OF HLINOI$ 

FOR PRESIDENT. 
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Vy j/ | SORE a 
VY fg is journalistic influence made Greeley 
Vie _\ prominent in national politics. He helped to 
Zz found the Republican Party, and worked for 

ggg Lincoln’s nomination in 1860. 


publican policy under Presi- 
dent Grant. He broke away 
from the party in 1872, and 
unsuccessfully ran against 
Grant for the Presidency. 
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party coming up. Maybe you're 

on the host or hostessing end; 
maybe you're to be a guest. Anyhow, 
you're hoping “a good time will be 
had by all.” 

But you want to be sure you're “on 
the beam” about invitations, man- 
ners, dress, and entertainment. Also, 
you want to be more than “among 
those present.” Perhaps your aim 
isn’t as high as top billing—the “life 
of the party"—but you'd like to be 
one of the featured players, wouldn't 
youP 


I’ IT ISN’T a Prom, maybe it’s a 


Q. What about “Girl dates Boy”? 
My girls’ club is planning to have a 
party and invite boys. How do we go 
about asking them? And entertaining 
them, as our guests? 


A. Group hostessing, such as a girls’ 
club party, is a fine way to repay boys 
for what they call “the high cost of 
dating,” and a fine chance for you to 
set a good example in dating conduct. 
Put on your best dating manners! 

How do you like to be asked to a 
party? You like to know the who, what, 
where and when, don’t you? Okay. Your 
invitation can be issued either in writ- 
ing, in person, or by phone. Give him 
the whole story as clearly. and simply 
as possible. “Our girls’ club is having a 
party at Dot Snow’s house Friday eve- 
ning at eight o'clock. Each of us is 
asking a boy as guest, and Id like 
you to be my date.” 
~ If he accepts, the chances are that 
he'll ask: “Shall I come by for you?” 
But if he doesn’t follow through on this, 
it’s still your pitch! Perhaps some other 
girl in your neighborhood is going to 
the party. You might say, “Susie’s asking 
Joe. Maybe the four of us could go 
together.” Whatever the situation, be 
sure you make definite arrangements 
about where and when to meet. That's 
your part of the bargain, when “Girl 
dates Boy.” 

Also, be prepared to foot the bill! 
This is a turnabout from the usual dat- 
ing procedure and turnabouts deserve 
fair play. Have your nickels or dimes 
readv for bus fare and explain, “The 
party's on me tonight.” Don’t argue, 
uivugh, it your date objects. Some boys 
are embarrassed when girls try to pay 
their fares, but others complain that an 
invitation from a girl may cost more 
than the usual date! Don’t let that 
happen here. 

Even if the party is in someone else’s 
home, remember that your date is your 
guest. See that he has a good time! 
Introduce him by all means to everyone 
present, including the parents in the 
home. 


Q. How do you introduce guests at 
a perny. particularly if there's a large 


cro 


A. The simplest way to introduce one 
person to a roomful of people is to get 
the group’s attention with a “Hi, every- 
body!” and then say: “I'd like you to 
meet Chip Carter:” There’s no use try- 
ing to reel off the names of dozens of 
people, even if your memory is that 
good! Chip’s isn’t good enough to re- 
member a complete guest list all in one 
introduction, Later on, though, it would 
be nice of you to give Chip some leads 
on a few of the guests you know best. 
“Bev Mason’s a whiz of a tennis player” 
or “Dave Knox is as keen on aviation as 
you are.” That sort of remark helps a 
stranger to feel easier and freer in his 
conversation. 

Individual introductions, of course, 
are nicer, if you can make the rounds 
before the evening’s half gone. Always 
introduce boys to girls or women. In 
translation, this means that you say the 
girl’s or woman’s name first: “Marge, 
this is Chip Carter.” Or “Mrs. Snow, 
I'd like you to meet Chip Carter.” 
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Also introduce young people to older 
people. “Mr, Snow, I'd like you to meet 
Chip Carter and Monk Lewis.” 


Q. Girls frequently make cracks 
about boys’ clothes. What sort of clothes 
do they expect boys to wear to a party 
or for dating? 


A. Clothes don’t make the man, it’s 
true, but neatness is just as important 
in good grooming for boys as for girls. 
And you like your dates to dress ap- 
propriately for the occasion, don’t you? 
Then return the compliment by being 
especially well-groomed for special oc- 
casions. Don’t show up for a date or a 
party looking like a Lif’ Abner character! 

For dressy occasions, stay on the 
conservative side! Suits in dark or 
neutral tones (blue, brown, tan or 
gray) are neater than your favorite 
plaids or checks. You can add color pep 
with shirt-tie-and-socks combinations. 

Experiment with color contrasts and 
harmonies. Your bedroom mirror is your 
best friend in developing good taste, 
but here are some suggestions of com- 
binations which jive: brown (suit), tan 
(shirt), and green-and-yellow (tie and 
socks); gray, blue, and maroon; navy, 
light blue, and red; tan, brown, and 
yellow or rust. 

\ 


And a clean, white shirt is always 
your best bet, if you can get it! 


Q. How can you make a good im- 
pression on “a certain someone” at a 
party? 


A. By making a good impression on 
everyone there! If you concentrate all 
your attention on one person, you're 
more likely to cause embarrassment than 
heart throbs. No boy (or girl) likes to 
be made conspicuous in a crowd by 
the actions of his date, whether those 
actions are “mooning” or trying to be 
the life of the party. Put your “best foot 
forward” in appearance, manners, and 
conversation. Be friendly, interested, 
and ready to join in the fun. Then you'll 
“play safe” by makihg a good impression 
all the way around the room, rather 
than concentrating on one corner. 
There’s safety in numbers! 
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Following the Films te 





“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


TWO SISTERS FROM BOSTON 
“iM (M-G-M. Produced by Joe Paster- 
nak. Directed by Henry Koster.) 


The old vaudeville “ha-ha” kind of 
humor can be pretty obnoxious some- 
times. But we'll have to admit that 
Jimmy Durante, an old-style: comedian, 
really picks this show up and keeps it 
moving along. He’s cast as Spike, a 
rough mannered piano player with a 
heart of gold. 

It’s the story of a girl (Kathryn Gray- 
son) from a very proper Boston family. 
She comes to New York City to become 
an opera singer. In order to earn money 
for music lessons, she gets a job as a 
singer in a not-so-proper Bowery beer 
hall. Spike coaches her, and she is soon 
billed as “High-C Susie.” 

In contrast to the Bowery, many 
scenes take place in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Genial Lauritz Melchior 
is on hand to sing the arias. 


THE WIFE OF MONTE CRISTO 
(PRC. Produced by Leon From- 
kess. Directed by Edgar Ulmer.) 


It seems that Alexandre Dumas wrote 
a sequel to his exciting story, The Count 
of Monte Cristo. Leave it to Hollywood 
to unearth the hidden treasure! Thanks 
to PRC’s sleuthing, the Count (Martin 
Kosleck) rides again. This time his 
comrade-in-arms is his wife (Lenore 
Aubert). 

The story takes place in 1832 in 


id 


Paris when a violent epidemic of plague . 


is sweeping the city. Crooked profiteers 
are selling poisonous medicine at ex- 
orbitant rates. Disguised as “The 
Avenger,” the Count leads an under- 
ground band in pursuit of the criminals. 

While the intrigue follows the well- 
worn formula of other historical cam- 
paigns against injustice, the film is a 
lively attempt to recapture the spirit of 
Dumas. 
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The Count of Monte Cristo (Martin 
Kosleck) disguised as “The Avenger.” 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““The Wife of Monte Cristo. 
“Devotion. “““A Walk in the Sun. 
“Vacation from Marriage. ““A Yank in 
London. “Dragonwyck. “Sentimental Jour- 
ney. ““Tomorrow Is Forever. “““From 
This Day Forward. 

Comedy: ““Road to Utopia. ““Because 
of Him. “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
“The Sailor Takes a Wife. 

Musical: ““Two Sisters from Boston. 
vveThe Harvey Girls. “Ziegfeld Follies. 

Mystery: “The Blue Dahlia. “Spiral 
Staircase. “Murder in the Music Hall. 

Western: ““The Virginian. 








X. Now YOU can get the Tennis Strings the 


This year you'll want to play with NYLON strings. And 
this year, for the first time since 1942, you can! 

You'll want to use NYLON strings for the same 
reasons that led the Army and Navy to use them, in the 
rackets they bought for the boys on all fronts in the war. 
Here are the reasons why — 


@ NYLON strings resist moisture 

@ NYLON strings do not fray 

@ NYLON strings are strong and resilient 

@ NYLON strings stay lively ... have extra-long-wear 


7 Leading players say they have all the qualities a good 
tennis string needs. And they keep those qual- 
“ities far longer. This year, in new rackets or 
A restringing jobs—ask for NYLON! At your 
dealer’s. E. I. du Pontde Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 494-B, Arlington, New 
Jersey. 
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THE 2aet Word IN 


MODERN TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


Any skilled workman is particular about the tools 
uses. To be sure of doing a good job on the tennis courts 
such great experts as Don Budge, Bobby Riggs, Ellsworth 
Vines, Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick, and others depend 
exclusively upon Wilson tennis rackets. And at Forest 
Hills, in the 1945 classic, 7 out of the 8 final players in 
men’s singles used Wilson rackets. And so it goes. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 


The superfine gut used for stringing Wilson quality tennis 
rackets is processed especially for this use by Wilson & Cas 
packers, Chicago. Pes ALN 
Players mentioned are retained on the S A 
Yor AMO ey) 


| 
Foxy Herbie 


VERYBODY likes 17-year-old Herbie 
Flam, of Beverly Hills (Cal.) High 
School. They don’t envy his being na- 
tional junior and national high school 
tennis champ. But everybody wonders 
how he does it. 

His best shot is a love pat—a lob! 
He can’t sock a ball hard; his service 
is weak, and his form is strictly from 
hunger. 

What’s the answer? Foxiness, chums! 
Herbie is all brains, a master of strategy. 
He’s always a step ahead of the next 
guy. He'll pull you to the net, then pop 
one over your head. He'll keep you 
running from one side to the other. 
He'll drive you back to the base-line, 
then drop one barely over the net. He’s 
the General Ike of junior tennis. 

Although born in New York City 
(November 7, 1928), Herb now calls 
California home. He’s no mass of mus- 
cle, standing 5 ft. 10 in. and weighing 
135 pounds. 

He started biffing tennis balls at the 
age of 10, Two years later he entered 
his first tournament—the Southern 
California boys’ championships. No, he 
didn’t win. 

But he kept improving. By the time 
the 1945 national junior tournament 
rolled around, Herbie was ready. He 
mowed everybody down, winning the 
crown without loss of a set! 

How far Herbie will go in tennis is 
anybody’s guess. Some experts think( he 
doesn’t hit hard enough to become a 
ranking player. But Herbie and his 
foxiness may flim-Flam everybody. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


American Lawn Tennis 
Herb Flam, junior tennis champion 
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What about that Summer Job? 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 


Vocational Editor 


AST summer job-hunting was easy. 

There were “Help Wanted — No 
Experience Necessary” signs in store 
windows and on factory gates. In war 
production plants many teen-agers made 
high wages. 

This year it’s different. Returning 
servicemen have stepped back into their 
old jobs or are looking for better jobs. 
Competition in highly-paid jobs is stiff. 
There is little chance for overtime earn- 
ings, and most plants have cut back to 
five-day working weeks. There are jobs 
to be had, however, by alert teen-agers 
who put their “best foot forward” in 
applying for work. 


Work Permits 


Young people under sixteen, seeking 
jobs, are required to have work permits 
in all states except Idaho, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Texas and Wyoming. 
Your school principat will tell you where 
to apply for a work permit. In obtain- 
ing it, you must show your birth cer- 
tificate and take a physical examination. 

Although sixteen is the basic mini- 
mum age for general employment, 
young people aged 12-14 may be em- 
ployed in “street trades,” such as de- 
livering newspapers, groceries, and 
packages. Those aged 14-16 may be 
employed in occupations other than 
mining and manufacturing and under 
certain regulations as to hours of work. 

Sixteen-year-olds most often find jobs 
such as picking and canning fruits; 
service jobs in restaurants, hotels and 
laundries; ushering in theaters; sales 
work in grocery, dime, and department 
stores; factory work; logging and saw- 
milling. 


Making a Start 


Whether you want a full-time sum- 
mer job or a part-time regular job, the 
following considerations will be helpful 
in planning your campaign: 

1. Choosing the right sort of work. 
In a part-time or summer job, you aren't 
choosing a life career; you're gaining 
experience. The job is more practical 
if it is near your home and if it gives 
you the experience you want. In making 
a “first choice,” think of your abilities. 
Are you better at light work or can you 
tackle heavy physical labor? Can you 
handle money and make change? Would 
you like to work in a large business with 
many employees or in a smal] concern? 

2. Talking it over. Your parents and 


friends can tell you what they know 
about the type of work you choose. 
Find out all the details of the job and 
talk over its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Let your friends know that you 
want a job and perhaps they can give 
you some “leads.” 

3. School counselor. If your school 
has a vocational counselor or placement 
officer, talk to him before you start job- 
hunting. He will be able to steer you 
to the best jobs available. If there is 
no counselor, talk to your school prin- 
cipal. 

4. United States Employment Serv- 
ice. You will find the address of the 
USES office in the telephone book. (If 
your community does not have an 
office, your school principal can tell you 
how to get in touch with this service. 
A representative usually visits small 
communities regularly.) Talk with your 
local representative. He knows the field 
and there is no charge for his services. 

5. Ads and letters. You may find an 
ad in the daily newspapers which seems 
interesting. If you answer the ad by 
letter, be sure you do a good job of 
writing. Be brief and stick to facts. Tell 
what you can do, why the job interests 
you, and ask for an interview. 

6. Direct Application. Go to see the 
personnel officer or manager of the local 
firm for which you'd like to work. Get- 
ting an interview with someone in 
charge of hiring new employees is not 
difficult. But, before you go to an inter- 
view, think of your answer to the ques- 
tion: “What can you do?” Be specific 
in your reply. Don’t apologize. If this 
job is important to you, make your pros- 
pective employer aware of your interest. 


Best Foot Forward 


When applying for a job, your per- 
sonal appearance is all-important. Neat- 
ness and cleanliness are essential, Nails 
must be clean. Girls should be careful 
of too much make-up. Boys should wear 
ties, jackets, and have their shoes pol- 
ished. Your clothes should be well- 
pressed and of a_ conservative — or 
tailored — type. 

Your manners, during an interview, 
will also make a lasting impression. 
Boys should take off their hats. You 
should remain standing until you are 
offered a chair. Don’t chew gum! State 
your business in a polite way and be 
grateful for the interview, even if the 
answer is “I’m Sorry. There’s nothing 
open at the present.” If you've made a 
good impression on a personnel mana- 
ger, he may remember you later, when 
he has a job opening. 


forehand drive, hasn't he?” 


HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 

















Choose 
ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when you have 
aracket restrung with Armour Tested Gut. 


It’s pre-proved for speed —resiliency— 
lasting strength...tested on the court for 
actual performance. To get the best you can 
buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut, 


Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 

Tilden Championship — Bill Tilden's 
own choice for tournament play 

Tilden Junior —Tough, long-wearing gut 
— moderately priced. 

Super Special —The preferred racket gut 
for all-around use. 

Davis Cup— High quality, fast courna- 
ment strings. 

Varsity— The collegians’ favorite. 

Gold Star— Quality racket gut at a low 
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Search for the Fire Bird 
(Concluded) 


him — they had been going on for some 
time, he realized, but he had been too 
occupied to pay heed — weird squall- 
ings, hissings and swishings. Jungle 
cats, beyond a doubt — either panther 
or “tiger,” as the natives called the 
jaguar. A treacherous customer, the 
jaguar, addicted to the bad habit of 
wrapping himself about the human 
neck, via some overhanging tree branch. 
Tiger above him, dragons below. 

He was exhausted, drained of energy 
and nerve force. He was in for a night 
of it on the cliff side and it would be 
a long one. With his knife he fell to 
chipping out a hole above the little 
tree, large enough for his hips and 
thighs, so he could lean back and rest. 
Once this was done, he gouged out a 
further shelf for his pack and gun. He 
wondered wryly as he worked, if Co- 
lombia, not satisfied with hiding its 
treasure from him, would let him even 
escape. He decided he would certainly 
escape next day. His muscles began to 
relax. ... 


Hl: awoke with a violent start, his 
body sagging sidewise into giddy space. 
Shaking, he gripped the tree, fighting 
off his drugged exhaustion. He could 
not afford to doze again without tying 
himself to the tree. But there was noth- 
ing to tie himself with. 

Down below in the mist and black- 
ness, sounds arose as from a fen. The 
muggers were still on watch. Mayhew 
ate the bit of food that remained in his 
pack and began to chip again at the 
cliff side above the tree. If he per- 
sisted, he might hew out a niche large 
enough for safe sleeping. After an hour 
he had achieved a sizeable hole and 
dozed again. 

With the dawn he heard again the 
hissing, squalling sounds of jaguar from 
the jungle above. He began his climb 
at once, cutting his ladder of notches 
in the cliff side in a line directly above 
the little tree. If he should slip again 
and fall, the tree might save him. But 
this day was to be wholly different 
from the preceding. The rain held off 
through the morning hours. The mists 
lifted above the jungle roof and for 
minutes the sun shone through as if 
nature were smiling. Now Mayhew’s 
ladder rose steadily and without mis- 
hap. The way, as he climbed, became 
easier and less steep. 

Toward noon he reached the top of 
the rampart. A jungle plateau stretched 
away before him, and his hand gripped 
a trailing liana that meant safety. He 
could have shouted for joy, but he re- 
pressed the impulse, refrained from 


even moving, for directly ahead of him 
he heard again the hissing spitting 
sound of jaguar. And Mayhew had 
seen rather too much of the Colombian 
jaguar. 

He clung where he was, peering 
through the green. He saw a pair of 
rare black umbrella birds, the “crows” 
of the Colombian natives. They were 
scolding at something in the depths of 
a tree. Mayhew could see them filling 
their strange air sacs, bright scarlet 
pouches the size of tomatoes. When the 
sac was distended, a peculiar squalling 
cry was produced, It was when the air 
was expelled’ from the sac that a swish- 
ing sound, closely resembling the spit- 
ting of a big cat, filled the air. May- 
hew burst out in spontaneous but silent 
laughter over the jaguars with which 
his imagination had peopled the wood. 
And then he saw what the “crows” 
were scolding. 

A flame-red bird rose from the 
depths of the tree and planed silently 
away into the bush—a_ black-winged 
bird with a body of the indescribable 
color of incandescent metal just before 
it reaches white heat. Flame-red even 
to its head, a very flame alive. The 
Fire Bird, cock-of-the-rock — prize and 
despair of scientists, which Mayhew had 
trailed for fifty days, beginning to doubt 
its existence. But there it was. 

As the “crows” lifted and followed 
the scarlet one, Mayhew climbed onto 
the lush plateau and followed the 
crows. He came after a time to a wood 
where seven or eight of the birds fed 
like flame-flowers among the trees. 

Exultation surged through the man 
as he lay in the thickets and watched. 
Into his lungs he inhaled great breaths 
in a spreading, swelling rush of thanks 
and gladness. This was his jungle strike, 
his precious fleece, and like that Jason 
of old, he had had to pass dragons to 
find it. 

The rest, the catching of his speci- 
mens, would be a matter of old routine. 
He would return with native helpers 
and his equipment. For days, perhaps 
weeks, he would study the habits of 
the birds, then set his pocket nets in 
the likeliest places. In the end he 
would win; he was given to know that 
infallibly as he began his trek back 
to his base camp, around the flank of 
the mountain. He read it in the air, in 
the different bird calls and some sub- 
tle change that had come over the 
face of the jungle. From years in the 
open, Mayhew could read such things 
almost as an animal might. It was as 
if Colombia, having made her tests and 
tried him well, had deigned to smile at 
last. : 


Copyright 1946, by Esquire, Inc., 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ( Esquire, 
Feb., 1946.) 
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Change of Climate 


There was a Swede who lived prac- 
tically on the border between Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. For vears he wasn’t 
certain which state he lived in. Finally 
he got a state surveyor to make a spe- 
cial investigation of the problem. 

“You live,” decided the surveyor, “in 
Wisconsin.” 

The Swede threw his hat into the 
air with great glee. 

“Thank heaven,” he cried. “No more 


of those terrible Minnesota winters.” 
Penguinews 


Newest Style 


A young white-collar girl with her 
date in a Washington restaurant was 
speaking of the many bearded Amer- 
ican sailors she had noticed of late. 

“It’s the most amazing thing I ever 
saw,” she said. “We were in this place 
the other night and three of them — 
and not one was older than I am— 
came in, all of them with full beards.” 

“Probably back from overseas serv- 
ice,” said her escort. “Were they wear- 
ing ribbons?” he asked her. 

“Oh, no,” she replied in a startled 


voice. “They just let them flow loose.” 
Bomb-Bay Messenger 


Dept. of Utter Confusion 


A university professor —one of the 
absentminded ones — was _ recently 
awakened by the telephone at two 
o'clock in the morning. The caller -in- 
quired, “Is this one, one, one, one?” 

“No,” answered the prof, “it is eleven, 
eleven.” 

“Oh pardon me,” said the caller. 
“Wrong number. Sorry I disturbed you.” 

“That's all right,” rejoined the pro- 
fessor, “I had to get up to answer the 
telephone anyhow.” 





























Rudy Erickson, Beverly Hills (Calif.) H. 3. 
“| hear our new art teacher is @ surrealist.” 
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School Activities 


Is (Calif.) H. 3. 
@ surrealist.” 


That's a Pun, Son 


Russel Crouse, co-author of the 
Broadway hit, State of the Union, tells 
ot the days when he used to lug cart- 
loads of wool to the red mill in his 
native hamlet. The road skirted a big 
lake that was owned by the local ty- 
coon, a curmudgeon from way back. 

One cold winter morning, alert young 
Russel noticed that the lake was frozen 
over, and quickly calculated that he 
could clip two full miles off his journey 
by hauling his load straight over the 
pond. When he was halfway across, 
however, the curmudgeon came charg- 
ing from his den and hollered, “I'm 
danged if I let you pull the wool over 
my ice.” 

Saturday Review of Literature 


Don’t Push! 


A very stout man was walking on the 
promenade of a seaside town when he 
noticed a weighing machine with the 
notice: “I speak your weight.” 

He put a penny in the slot and stood 
on the platform. A voice answered: 


“One at a time, please!” 
Balance Sheet 


Scene of the Crime 


Lady: “Aren’t you the same man I 
gave a piece of mince pie to last 
month?” 

Beggar: “No, mum, I’m not; and 
wot’s more, the doctor says I never will] 
be.” ; 


Texas Outlook 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S. 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 











Nentor Scholastic 


A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Indexed in Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 
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Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising, to: SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


*All Germany Is Divided in Four Parts———_ 
*How Can We Hold Back the Juvenile Crime 

Wave? 
*The Smithsonian Institution, by Creighton 

4. Hill 
*The Melting Pot Cools, by Henry Steele 

Commager . 
The March of Events 
*We Challenge You (Quiz)————___—__ 
*Who's Who 
**The Library That Thinks, by Donald Cul- 

ross Peattie 
**Something to Whistle About. 
**Devotion 
**Situation Wanted, by Agnes N. Bass——— 
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It’snowonderthat theEsterbrook 
Fountain Pen is a leading favorite 
on college and prep school cam- 
puses. It’s the only pen with a 
choice of 33 numbered point 
styles ...a point for every pur- 
pose. That makes it the most 
practical pen for school work . . . 
a pen that’s ready for any assign- 
ment ... it always offers the right, 
point for the way you write. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 





HEY FELLOWS! 
CANVAS SPORT 
TOPS WITH WIN 


Tennis players like 
Ball-Band Canvas 
Sport Shoes because 
they’re built for 
faster, safer foot- 
work. 


They’re light, they fit 
right, and help feet go 
miles with less tiring . . . 
and they wear longer, 
too! 


LOOK FOR THE RED BALL IN 
THE STORE... AND THE RED 
BALL ON THE SOLE OF THE SHOE 








Great for softball... 
start fast, stop quick, 
thanks to non-slip soles, 


and supporting, muscle- 
building construction. 





Tops for hiking, for 
climbing. Forspeed, 
and sure-footed com- 
fort, you can depend 
on Ball-Band Sport 
Shoes. 


HERE'S THE 
SHOE THAT'S 
NERS! _ 
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Pennsylvania 
has much 
to offer you 


Kr your long-yearned- 
for, long-earned vacation—come 
to Pennsylvania. 


Here you can see mile-long vistas 
of blooming mountain laurel . . . 
or mile-long scenes of open-hearth 
forges blooming like’ red roses 
against a night sky. Waterfalls 
thundering over mountain rocks 

. or water thundering over 
gigantic dams to turn dynamos. 
Curving hills around a broad river 
... or the curving hulls of ships 
in busy ports. Great forests. Tall 
skyscrapers. Mountain peaks that 
scallop the sky. Rolling farm 
country. Treasured historic 
shrines. Scores of folkways that 
fuse into world-famous hospitality. 


Pennsylvania is vivid and varitd. 


Whatever you wish for in your 
vacation—be it recreation . . . in- 
spiration ...or education— Penn- 
sylvania has much to offer you. 


For information write to Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. S-5. 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


ats 


JUNE 1, 1946— JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 
You earned it—now enjoy it 





Off the Press 


Jarrold’s Dictionary of Difficult 
Words, compiled by Robert H. Hill, 
Howell, Soskin, New York, 1946, $2.50. 

This is an unusual type of reference 
work, and while not indispensable, 
should prove an, extremely handy addi- 
tion to the schdel library. Omitting the 
well-known and the obvious, it deals 
only with those words which are apt 
to be stumbling blocks to the average 
reader. Many students, on encountering 
such words, balk at the idea of thumb- 
ing through the unwieldy complete 
dictionaries, or if they do, are baffled 
by the complex and scholarly defini- 
tions. Many school libraries, moreover, 
cannot afford the luxury of such ex- 
pensive volumes. The present work is 
an answer to these problems. Its 15,000 
definitions, many of them of foreign 
words, are brief and easy to understand, 
and include simple phonetic pronuncia- 
tions. The book is small and easy to 
handle, and the type is clear, Perhaps 
of greatest value to the modern student 
are the many scientific terms included. 
English teachers will welcome the in- 
clusion of Greek and Latin words which 
crop up frequently in the literature of 
past centuries. The book should also 
be a valuable vocabulary aid. 

* * * 


The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery 
Reves, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1945, $2.00. 

This much discussed book, written 
by the author of A Democratic Mani- 
festo, is important reading for all citi- 
zens in these troubled postwar days. 
Analyzing the roots of war and fascism, 
and the weakness of a mere confedera- 
tion of nations, such as the League of 
Nations or the present U.N., Mr. Reves 
advocates a federal constitution of the 
whole world. Only when rival states 
abandon their absolute sovereignties to 
a worldwide legal order will we be 
guaranteed against the horrors of an 
atomic war. This thesis is presented by 
Mr. Reves in vivid language backed by 
forceful arguments. Whether or not you 
agree with the ultimate conclusions, 
you will find the book an invaluable aid 
in clarifying your own thoughts and 
opinions on the subject. It has the 
strong endorsement of an impressive 
list of some of America’s most. dis- 
tinguished citizens, who, in a move 
perhaps unprecedented in the history of 
publishing, signed “An Open Letter to 
the American People” urging every citi- 
zen to read the book with care and 
discuss it with his neighbors. Mr. Reves’ 
treatment of a fundamental and urgent 
question is by no means above the 
reading level of intelligent high school 
students. 





VACATION AT 


LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 


IN THE 
CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS! 


his is the year for your holiday 

“dream trip” in the Canadian 
Rockies! All the fun of glamorous re- 
sort life, plus scenery and setting of 
unmatched magnificence. Start plan- 
ning your trip now! 


All-Expense Tours 2 to 6 days from 
$36.25 up, per person. Includes accom- 
modation and meals at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, and 126 miles of Alpine 
motoring. Beginning June 15th at 
Banff, westbound—at Field, eastbound. 


These trips can also be planned as a 
stopover en route to and from Pacific 
Northwest and California, or an 
Alaska Cruise. Air-conditioned train 
service. Further information and re- 
servations from your local agent or 
from Canadian Pacific. 


Canadian Pacific 
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